A FRANCISCAN RETROSPECT, 
1924-1224 


N September of this year, Franciscans are keeping 
I festival up and down England and Scotland in commem- 
oration of the seventh hundred anniversary of their 
arrival in these countries. Canterbury is to witness the big- 
gest of such celebrations, not merely because it was the city 
that gave Agnellus and his companions their first home, but 
also because there still survives, under the shadow of the 
great Cathedral, a picturesque relic of this first Franciscan 
house. I know of few monastic ruins where one can walk up- 
stairs to the monks’ dormitory and so forth—Hales Abbey, in 
Gloucestershire, comes to my mind as one such, and that, too, 
is replete with Franciscan memories—but here at Canterbury, 
careful tending and judicious reparation have preserved a 
very perfect specimen of a thirteenth century friary. Still, 
as one wandered through house and garden, one somehow 
felt that the latter was perhaps the truer remnant of the past, 
with its twin streams of sunlit water and great clustering 
banks of flowers and sense of repose and quiet. Agnellus 
may well have rejoiced in the presage of this first foundation. 
After that September of 1224, houses were multiplied in 
every corner of the kingdom, and the friars filled the chairs 
of the learned and the thrones of Bishops, and passed into the 
council chamber of the kings. From the tiny beginnings 
a great influence went out into the country, and in varying 
degrees of effectiveness has been maintained ever since. 
The present position of the Friars Minor in England is the 
outcome of an appeal made by a Mother Abbess at Taunton, 
Frances Jerningham, to a Belgian Bishop, to send over Fran- 
ciscans and restore the Order in England. This was in 
1848. After many difficulties and delays, of which accounts 
may be read elsewhere,' the appeal was answered and the 
work satisfactorily begun. In due course the Franciscans 
in England passed from the tutelage of Belgium to the status 
of a Custody in 1887, and from that, in 1891, to the full 


1 See the Centenary Pamphlets, issued from St. Antony's Press, Forest Gate, 
E.7, which in summarized form cover the whole history of the Order in 
England and Scotland. 
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organization of a Province, of which Father David Fleming 
was the first Provincial. 

Mother Jerningham’s appeal and the work of restoration 
came indeed none too soon. In 1848 there were some half- 
dozen Franciscans in England, and for ten years there had 
been no attempt at all at any united effort to rebuild the 
ruins of what had once been a very glorious Province. This 
little and scattered group of utterly depressed friars were 
all that was now left of the Second Franciscan Province 
founded by John Gennings, the martyr’s brother, in 1618. 
I say advisedly utterly depressed, for abundance of evidence 
makes it clear that these Franciscans were, for many, and to 
them sufficient reasons, in a state of hopeless despondency 
as regards the future of their Order in England. Yet I 
cannot but think that what the Dominicans did about this 
time, shows what these friars could have done, if only, as 
Bishop Collingridge wrote as early as 1828 to Father 
McDonnell at Witham in Essex, some could be found to give 
the lead. ‘Is the Province then to sink for ever?” he wrote. 
“Are there no means left of reviving it? In my most de- 
cided opinion there are yet means and effectual means of 
doing it—but these means will never be effectual unless you 
personally exert yourself and give an impulse to others”; 


and he then outlined his scheme of placing the Province 


directly under the General till such times as its position 
should mend. Nothing however came of it. The root cause 
of decline was, beyond all question, the loss, at the French 
Revolution, of the Convent of St. Bonaventure at Douai, 
founded by Father Gennings. This was not merely the nur- 
sery and training ground of the Province, but also, with its 
ordered monastic life, an invaluable source of stability. Other 
causes, lack of suitable vocations, inconstancy of many who 
joined, a heavy death-roll, and, alas, disunion, were all 
sources of weakness, which yet would have been tided over 
if only the Province had had but one secure resting place. 
But instead of concentration in some selected spot the tale 
is one of surrender. One after another attempts were made 
to replace Douai, only to be abandoned. Of these Perthir, 
near Monmouth, had the longest life, for from 1808—1818 
it served as Novitiate and house of studies. Father Hen- 
dren, the future Bishop, taught there, and Father Paschal 
O’Farrell, who died in 1877, the last survivor of the Second 
Province, studied at Perthir. However, for one reason or 
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another, no one really seemed to have his heart in the work; 
the Fathers were more accustomed to the missionary life in 
England, and Perthir in those times could not, though with 
the best of wills, have even remotely resembled the old 
Alma Mater at Douai. When its conventual life was closed 
down a similar attempt was made at Aston Hall, near Stone, 
in Staffordshire. Milner who, as a boy had spent a year 
at the Franciscan school at Baddesley, welcomed the friars 
into his district. “I cannot but approve,”’ he wrote to 
Father Hawley, “of your accepting of Mr. Weld’s pious 
offer, and establishing your novitiate at Aston; and I pray 
God to bestow His blessing on it.” Alas, failure followed 
every effort. The question which arose of demanding a suit- 
able novice-master from abroad gives us some inkling of 
the difficulties. Aston was given up and, in time, passed 
to the Passionists, just as Baddesley became a Convent of 
Poor Clares, and St. Peter’s, at Birmingham, a secular mis- 
sion. 

It may appear strange that, under these depressing circum- 
stances, no help seems either to have been sought from, or 
offered by the Irish Province of the Order. This Province, 
despite all difficulties, had been able to maintain an unbroken 
continuity, and even, in various residences, keep up some 
measure of life in common; whilst, with its venerable Con- 
vent of St. Isidore’s, it possessed a sure pied @ terre at Rome. 
Then there was the link of blood, one of its members, the 
Venerable Charles Mahony, having laid down his life in this 
country, in the seventeenth century, for the same cause as so 
many of his English brethren. What more natural, it would 
seem, than that, when all hope of replacing Douai was lost, 
the English Franciscans should turn for hospitality to St. 
Isidore’s, and place their young men there? The idea was 
certainly entertained. Father Ignatius Richards, Provincial 
in 1828, and in Rome at the time, expressly mentions it, but 
only to register the fact that its unfulfilment left him without 
regret. There is no doubt, on the one hand, that Father 
Richards was a man of very high ideals—Bishop Collingridge 
thought them disastrous—and, on the other, that the appall- 
ing religious dislocation of the Penal times had made its 
influence felt even within the walls of St. Isidore’s. The use 
of money, which circumstances made imperative, led to cer- 
tain, fully authorized customs which Father Richards, how- 
ever, thought “singular enough’; and there were other 
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matters, connected with the studies, that did not please him. 
Altogether he was not dissatisfied that such postulants as 
presented themselves should pass elsewhere the first years 
of their religious life, and we find two such at Palestrina, near 
Rome. These, however, failed to persevere. In the winter 
of 1828 Father Richards died, and though, some years later, 
there was hope of training boys for the Province with the 
English Benedictines at Douai, this, too, came to nothing. 
Nine Franciscans—all that were left—met together for the 
last time at Clifton in 1838, but the appointments made at 
this Chapter were not confirmed at Rome. 

This comes as a very sad conclusion to an otherwise fine 
page of English Franciscan history, for the Second Province 
can show a worthy record for the two centuries of its life. 
It produced figures of some note in their day like Father 
Davenport, aman of real eminence and everywhere esteemed ; 
Father Mason, also a writer and historian; and then in the 
eighteenth century, Father Antony Parkinson, who has left 
us a quaint but valuable chronicle of the First Province; and 
Father Pacificus Baker. The latter’s literary work was 
mainly devotional, 7he Christian Advent, The Devout Com- 
municant, and others. At the request of Bishop Talbot, he 
also reduced to compendious and simple form, under the 
title, 7he Holy Altar and Sacrifice explained, the much more . 
voluminous work of Father Mason, called, Ziturgical Dis- 
course on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Province 
gave three Bishops to the Western District,—Pritchard 
(1715—1750), Collingridge (1807—1829), and Hendren 
(1848—1850). In 1850 the latter became first Bishop of 
Clifton, and in the following year was translated to Notting- 
ham. Its highest title, however, to enduring and proud 
memory lies in its double cluster of martyrs, Bullaker, Bell, 
Heath, Coleman and Woodcock during the Commonwealth 
days, and Wall and Levison during the Titus Oates frenzy. 
Jesuits, Benedictines and Franciscans were the notable three 
who kept the Catholics in Penal days in touch with the Reli- 
gious Orders of the Church; and the friars, though numeri- 
cally the smallest, served in all more than seventy stations 
up and down England and Wales. As for Scotland, though 
an attempt to refound the Scotch Province in 1632 came to 
nothing, one member of the English Province, Clement His- 
lop, himself a Scotsman, worked for several years in the 
western isles,till ill-health compelled him to retire to England 
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and thence to St. Bonaventure’s, Douai, where he died in 
1723.1. John Gennings may thus fitly rank as one of the 
great promoters of Franciscan life in the history of the 
Order. His own vocation was almost thrust upon him by 
his brother’s martyrdom, for at the time (1591) he appears, 
on his own confession, to have been a wild young man of 
twenty—Protestant in name—who spent much of his time 
racketing round the “ brighter London,” such as it was in the 
last decade of Elizabeth’s reign. Instead of his brother's 
death leaving him, as he fondly hoped, free from all per- 
suasions “concerning the Catholic religion,’’ he found him- 
self, shortly afterwards, struggling with an irresistible im- 
pulse to abandon his country and prevalent creed, and join 
the Church. Grace triumphed, aided by a martyr’s prayers, 
and John, without a word to anyone, went over to Douai, was 
received into the Church and entered the English College. 
In due course he was ordained priest and came on the English 
mission. After some years he met Father William Stanney, 
almost the only Franciscan then working in England, who 
had possibly joined the Order at Greenwich in Queen Mary’s 
time, like John Jones alias Buckley, our one Elizabethan 
martyr. The idea of reviving the Order must have come 
from Father William, for John could have known nothing 
of it; but he showed himself a ready co-operator and was 
received to the habit by Father William about 1615. After 
some months at Ypres, to serve as a sort of novitiate, Gen- 
nings busied himself with-the foundation of Douai; and 
when Father William Stanney passed on to him the seal of 
the old Province, which he had himself received from Father 
Jones, the continuity between the First and Second Provinces 
was assured, 

It is interesting to note that though the community 
restored at Greenwich by Queen Mary found refuge abroad, 
when dispersed by Elizabeth, one member, Father Nelson, 
remained on in England continuously all through this and 
the succeeding reign. For thirty years he lived in a Catholic 
household near Hereford, and his death is chronicled by 
Parkinson under date 1628. From this it would appear that, 
throughout all these seven centuries, there is a gap of barely 
twenty years during which there were actually no known 
Franciscans in England, viz., from the martyrdont of Blessed 


1See his Obituary Notice in Franciscana, Vol. XXIV. of the C.R.S. pub- 
lications. p. 295. 
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John Forest in 1538, to the return of the friars to Greenwich, 
in Mary's reign, in 1555; and even this gap is covered by 
the Franciscans in Scotland. Thus we can work back very 
satisfactorily from the present time to the days of the First 
Province, founded by Agnellus in the very life-time of St. 
Francis himself. Three hundred years, approximately, did 
this First Province flourish, and, though documents concern- 
ing the Second Province are incalculably richer than those 
for the First, still far greater attention has been paid, and 
time devoted to the study of the latter than to the former. 
The early days at least of the First Province are far enough 
away to be safe ground for many for whom the subsequent 
centuries, with their eloquent testimony of persecution and 
suffering, are too evident witnesses of the snap in religious 
continuity which broke into the life of the English Church 
in the sixteenth century. In fact these centenary celebra- 
tions, which bridge the centuries in such unbroken lines, are 
unmistakable reminders that he who would follow the true 
course of the English Church from medizval times till now, 
must consent, as he threads his way through the sixteenth 
century, to follow the narrower track, which shows such good 
signs now of broadening out again, rather than the wide road 
laid down by Edward and Elizabeth, which to-day looks 
rather like landing its followers in an impassable and un- 
fathomable marsh. 

The First Franciscan Province then was begun in the thir- 
teenth century, in Henry III.’s reign, and, by another Henry, 
rooted out in the sixteenth. Its last years in many ways 
rivalled its first, for the whole tone of the Province was 
levelled up and its life renewed by the advent of the Odser- 
vants—fruits of an energetic reform movement in the Order. 
These came to England towards the close of the fifteenth 
century.t Though mainly foreigners, they soon drew Eng- 
lishmen into their ranks.2 The foundations they actually 


1 The date is disputed. Dr. A. G. Little, in a most interesting paper on 
The Introduction of the Observant Friars into England, read before the British 
Academy in July, 1923, and subsequently printed, gives 1481 as the earliest 
date. 

2 In the church of Hamstall Ridware, in Staffordshire, is an old tomb of 
the Coton family. Around it are little pictures, or, for the married ones, 
shields, one for each child. One of the pictures represents a Franciscan, 
thought to have been the first English Observant. In the Greenwich Ordination 
Lists, printed by Dr. Little in his paper, a Richard Coton appears, ordained in 
1496. He is not, however, the first priest, as a Henry of York, English evi- 
dently too, was ordained in the preceding year. 
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made—some six or eight in number—remained distinct from 
the others, and the reform movement only gradually influ- 
enced the older houses of the Province. However, by 1517 
—the date of Leo X.’s Bull uniting all the Odservants into 
a single and self-governing group—practically the whole Pro- 
vince was Odservant, and ranked as such, one organization 
covering the whole country. This did not prevent certain 
admittedly Conventual houses remaining, e.g., London; and 
in fact the whole, and somewhat involved history of the 
fusion is typical of the fluid and ill-defined nature of the 
division in the Order, which continued long after Leo X.'s 
Bull of Union.! From the original Odservant foundations, 
and mainly Greenwich, did the martyrs come—notably 
Blessed John Forest—whose death in Henry VIII.’s reign 
practically brings the First Province to an end. 

For a full century, prior to the coming of the Observants 
to England, even the most painstaking chroniclers are some- 
what at a loss to fill in their histories adequately, and we, too, 
must content ourselves with noting the good influence of the 
friars in such matters as mystery-plays and popular preach- 
ing. This of itself is no bad sign. Not every century held 
such possibilities for disinterested work in welding the nation 
together spiritually and temporarily as did the thirteenth, nor 
such opportunities for heroism as the sixteenth, and one may 
certainly hope that, though the prominence of the learned 
section dwindled, devotion to that quiet round of monastic 
life, which is beyond the reach of chroniclers, was main- 
tained. There is no doubt Agnellus did his best to stamp the 
English Province with a deeply religious and Franciscan 
spirit, and in his own time certainly succeeded. He is him- 
self a most winning character, diffident—only raised to the 
priesthood by express command—simple—knowing nothing 
ot a scholar’s trade, though, with a gift of broad discern- 
ment, allowing it full scope in others—and yet showing 
throughout sound judgment and inflexible purpose in all that 
concerned the essential idealism of Franciscan life. He was 
indeed the very man for the work, and Francis, here at least, 


was happy in his choice. 
Many, and of every creed, are the writers who have dwelt 


* As late as the eighteenth century whole groups would pass from one 
section’ to another, as happened in France in 1771 when the Observants there 
adopted the Conventual rule. A similar scheme was entertained, but never 
carried out, by the last members of the Second Province in the early days of 


the nineteenth century. 
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in glowing terms on the fortunes of the Province which 
Agnellus founded. Beyond question its roots spread out 
widely and deeply among all classes. During the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries its scholars were men of wide 
renown, and the Oxford house of the Franciscans one of 
the great centres of European culture. Alexander of Hales, 
Adam Marsh, Roger Bacon, and, later, Duns Scotus, are 
familiar names; and the famous Bishop Grossetéste, who, 
though not himself a Franciscan, did so much to form the 
early traditions of the Franciscan school, is, on other grounds 
as well, a distinctive figure. Then there is John Peckham, 
known to history not merely as a schoolman, but as the reso- 
lute and uncompromising Archbishop of Canterbury. Haymo 
of Faversham, who succeeded to the generalate of the whole 
Order in 1240, is another attractive personality of these early 
days, a quiet and devout man, yet sturdy. The thirteenth 
century was indeed a golden age for the English Franciscans, 
and we are not surprised to find the Province of that day 
exerting its influence powerfully for the good of the Order 
abroad. It was even held up as a model for the imitation of 
others. 

It is this century of Franciscan life which has impressed 
itself deeply on the imagination of non-Catholics, and will 
be mainly in the minds of those Anglicans and others who, 
like ourselves, would keep a festival in memory of the events 
in that distant September of 1224. Yet all that follows, 
with its lights and shadows, down to the present twentieth 
century, is as integrally a part of the movement Agnellus 
began as is that first enthusiastic period of welcome and 
rapid growth. The real line is not from Canterbury to Can- 
terbury, where the friars no longer live, but from Canterbury 
to the slums of our great cities, to Oxford or the Surrey hills. 


DOMINIC DEVAS. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 


CONGRESS AT AMSTERDAM 


“6 AM surprised at the cordial reception that awaited 
[= Ijmuiden, on the North Sea Canal, and in the 
streets of Amsterdam. I never expected anything like 
it.” This was what the Legate, Cardinal van Rossum, said 
to one of the correspondents of the Catholic press after his 
arrival in Holland to preside at the Eucharistic Congress. 
The enthusiastic welcome of the Legate was not the only 
surprise of those days at Amsterdam, and I take it that most 
of us, who were there as members of the Congress and visitors 
for the first time to the Dutch city, had many pleasant sur- 
prises in things both great and small. 

This was no doubt partly because it was a very excep- 
tional time, but also largely because most of us came with 
preconceived ideas and a somewhat rudimentary knowledge 
of Holland, its people and its Catholic life. No doubt it 
was an extreme case when an American member of the Con- 
gress expressed his surprise at finding that the good people 
of Amsterdam were not all grave, portly and rather sedate 
persons. “That was my idea of a Dutchman,” he said, “ but 
they are a bright lively crowd, and I reckon the percentage 
of stout men is a good deal higher in New York.”’ 

It was an English visitor who told me that all his life he 
had had a fixed idea that Holland was a thoroughly Pro- 
testant country, and that before the Congress he feared that 
it would provoke hostile demonstrations. That the Dutch 
people are nearly all Protestants and Holland a stronghold 
of historic Protestantism is a widespread idea in England. 
The revolt of the Netherlands is counted as one of the most 
momentous ‘episodes of the Reformation, and the Dutch King 
William of Orange is remembered as the Protestant hero 
who saved England from the “absolutism” of the Catholic 
James II. and the “intrigues” of the Jesuits. With many 
Irish Catholics there are the vivid memories of the Boyne 
and the broken treaty of Limerick, and the mere fact that the 
House of Orange still rules in Holland suggests that the 
country may be not unlike north-east Ulster, and Amsterdam 
as Protestant as Belfast. 

Considering how near Holland is to England, how close 
have often been the relations of the two countries, and how 
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considerable is the trade between them, it is remarkable that 
Englishmen generally know so little of Holland, and so few 
of them have ever learned enough of the Dutch language to 
be able to read a page of a book or a column of a news- 
paper. The names of the great Dutch artists are familiar 
to educated Englishmen, but Dutch literature is practically 
unknown to them. They have heard and read of Erasmus 
and Grotius who wrote in Latin, but I wonder how many 
Englishmen could name even three or four Dutch writers 
of the present or the past, or have even heard the name of 
the classic poet of Holland, Joost van den Vondel, who gives 
his name to the chief park of Amsterdam. Of the few who 
have heard his name I imagine nearly all would be sur- 
prised at hearing that Vondel was a Catholic. 

Before I went to Amsterdam for the Congress, though I 
had read a good deal about Holland, and had some little 
knowledge of its language, my personal acquaintance with 
it was only what I had gathered in a brief visit to the ex- 
treme south of the country during an Easter holiday while 
I was a student at Louvain. I had found Limburg and 
Maestricht as Catholic as Connaught and Galway City; and 
long after, when I had heard that the Catholics were numer- 
ous in Holland, I used to imagine that this must be the 
result of their strength in the south, and that there could 
not be many of them in the centre and north. A friend, 
who seemed to speak with confident knowledge, told me not 
long ago that this was the case, and that outside the southern 
provinces of Brabant and Limburg the Catholics formed little 
colonies here and there in the midst of a very Protestant 
population. I was also told that many Catholics in Hol- 
land thought it was a mistake to hold the Congress at Amster- 
dam as it was likely to result in an outburst of hostile feeling. 

When I arrived in Amsterdam the day before the Con- 
gress opened, though by that time I had learned that the 
local Catholic body was a numerous one, I was struck by 
the fact that there was no visible sign that anything very 
important was about to happen. I remembered my first im- 


1 He was a convert from Calvinism to the Catholic Church. He was born 
about the same time that Shakespeare came up to London from Stratford-on- 
Avon, and he survived Milton by five years. For most of his life he was a 
business man in Amsterdam. There is a remarkable tribute to Vondel in 
George Borrow’s Wild Wales, where that ultra-Protestant agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society expresses his utter bewilderment that a man of 
Vondel’s genius and noble character should have become a “ Roman Catholic.” 
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pression of Cologne on the eve of its Eucharistic Congress 
when the whole city seemed busy with decorating its houses 
and streets for the coming days. That Monday afternoon 
as I went about Amsterdam I saw only here and there, at 
rare intervals, a Dutch tricolour, with white and yellow 
streamers attached, flying from a house or shop front. At 
the office of the Congress Committee business seemed slack, 
though I was told that many thousands of tickets had been 
issued. There were signs of good organization and a help- 
ful staff. I was told the hotels were all full, but it was 
soon arranged that I should be the guest of a Catholic house- 
hold. The Press Bureau was helpfully business-like, and 
the social gathering of Catholic journalists of many nations 
held in its room that evening was a pleasant experience. 
Next day came the first great surprise of the Congress— 
the wonderful welcome given to the Cardinal Legate. By 
a happy thought, it had been arranged that instead of arriv- 
ing by train at a railway platform he should come by sea, 
and land on the water front of the city amid the wide spaces 
of its port. This would obviously give scope for a public 
welcome on a grand scale. But there seemed little sign of 
it when about mid-day the journalists embarked on a big 
motor-boat to go to meet his Eminence at Ijmuiden. The 
Legate with his suite had embarked that morning at Ant- 
werp on a large steamer, the Batavier, placed at his disposal 
by one of the Dutch shipping companies. The voyage down 
the Scheldt and along the North Sea coast would bring him 
to Ijmuiden in the afternoon. There the Batavier would 
pass through the locks into the “ North Sea Canal,” a water- 
way formed more than forty years ago by dredging a deep 
channel along the “Gulf of the Ij,” and cutting through 
the dunes that barred its western end from the open sea. 
This great work was planned and executed when, as larger 
and larger ships were built, Amsterdam realized that it would 
lose the best part of its trade if it could not provide a better 
access to its harbour than that of the shallow waters of the 
Zuyder Zee and the old Helder Canal. When we started 
on our voyage there was no sign that the city expected any- 
thing out of its ordinary routine. For the first few miles 
of our run westward the green banks of the broad water- 
way seemed almost devoid of life or habitation. With our 
higher speed we passed some other boats conveying parties 
of Congressists to Ijmuiden, but they were few in number. 
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The first sign that something was happening came as we 
passed the factory town of Velsen, four miles from Ijmui- 
den. Here crowds were gathering on the canal banks. 
When we reached Ijmuiden the Batavier had already arrived 
and was in the canal lock. Amsterdam, its harbour and the 
canal are all below high-water level of the North Sea, and 
the big ship towered above the lock gates, floating well above 
the waters of the Canal, and it was more than an hour before 
she could enter it. While we waited craft of all kinds— 
steamers, motor-boats, sailing boats—were arriving, all 
crowded with those who had come from all over Holland 
to welcome the Legate. Other crowds were gathering on 
the banks. At last the lock gates swung open, and the 
Batavier steamed slowly out into the Canal, keeping to the 
lane of the deep channel in the midst of its wide expanse 
of water. There was a group on the steamer’s bridge, and 
in the midst of it the red-robed figure of the Legate. At 
the sight there came an outburst of welcoming cheers from 
land and water. It was the beginning of a demonstration 
that continued for two hours and for fifteen miles. As the 
Batavier went on her way eastward the flotilla kept close 
astern and sometimes abreast of her, all order was lost in 
wild enthusiasm, and at times it looked as if collisions were 


inevitable. At Velsen both banks were black with people. - 


The huge central span of the great railway bridge was open 
—the largest swing-bridge in Europe. There was a crowd 
looking down from its roadway, and venturesome boys and 
men clung high up on girders and steel stays. Cheering, 
with bursts of song and music of a band, went on without 
ceasing. Passing ships, working westward to the sea, ran 
up their colours and joined in the salute. On both sides 
of the waterway a crowd of motorists and cyclists raced along, 
keeping abreast of the Batavier. The canal banks, beyond 
Velsen, which in the early afternoon looked like an unin- 
habited country, were now alive with moving, cheering 
crowds. Many of these good country folk had marched for 
hours from distant villages to have a glimpse of the Car- 
dinal Legate as he passed by. 

At last, as the wide waterway—here like an arm of the 
sea—opened on the harbour of Amsterdam, we saw that 
quays and jetties were packed with people. They crowded 
the decks of the shipping, and the fleet of fishing boats from 
Vollendam and other villages of the Zuyder Zee that were 
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moored line beyond line, bright with flags and with the quaint 
traditional dresses of their women. A hundred thousand 
cheered as the Legate landed, to receive in a tent on the 
quay the greetings of the hierarchy of Holland, the Prime 
Minister and the delegates of the City Council. Then 
through streets densely crowded, and amid new outbursts of 
welcome, he drove to the Church of St. Willibrord. In 
those vast crowds there were many thousands of Protestants. 
They joined in the welcome to the Legate, partly out of 
good will to their Catholic neighbours, but still more, I be- 
lieve, because in Cardinal van Rossum they greeted a dis- 
tinguished son of Holland, and felt (as one of their leading 
newspapers said) that it was a graceful act of Pius XI. to 
select him as the Cardinal Legate for Amsterdam. 

“Even our Queen never had such a welcome in Amster- 
dam,” said a Dutchman to me. And it was all the more 
remarkable because it was so spontaneous. No mere 
organized effort could have given such a tremendous result. 
It was an honour to the Legate, but it also did high honour 
to Amsterdam and the Dutch people. 

On the day of the Legate’s arrival it was not easy to 
realize that one was in a Protestant country. It reminded 
me of what I had seen in the Catholic Rhineland fifteen 
years ago, when the Cardinal Legate, Vincenzo Vanutelli, 
came down the great river to the Congress at Cologne. So, 
in the days that followed, Catholicity seemed for the time 
being to have taken possession of Amsterdam. In the main 
streets one saw in many places the Dutch tricolour flying, 
decorated with long streamers of the Papal colours. Every- 
where one met men and women wearing the Congress Badge. 
The newspapers of all shades of opinion gave a large space 
to Congress news. The cinema theatres “featured"’ the 
coming of the Legate in their programmes. The people of 
Amsterdam certainly had an object lesson as to the Catho- 
licity of the Church. I doubt if at any preceding Congress 
sO many nations were represented. Besides the Dutch, there 
were sectional meetings representing England, America, Bel- 
gium, France, Spain, Italy, Germany and Austria, Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Besides these, for the first time at 
any such Congress, there was a section representing the 
Churches of Eastern Rites in union with the Holy See. There 
was a Chinese deputation,—a priest and two laymen. There 
were more than sixty Archbishops, bishops and mitred abbots, 
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and besides the Cardinal Legate, and Cardinal Sincero, the 
Secretary of the Sacred College, there were the Cardinal 
Archbishops of Westminster, Paris, Toledo, Cologne, Bres- 
lau and Vienna. Among the prelates all the hierarchies of 
Europe were represented, and there were bishops from Asia 
and Africa, North and South America and New Zealand. 
I have no statistics as to the total number of those—both 
clergy and laity—who took part in the Congress. On the 
third day I was told at the Central Office that so far 15,000 
tickets and badges had been issued to Catholics from vari- 
ous parts of Holland itself and 10,000 to Catholics from 
other countries. But this was not the total, for a queue of 
applicants were waiting, and as I left the office a large party 
from Italy arrived. Next day I heard of numbers having 
come in that morning from Germany and Austria. Besides 
the general Congress tickets, numbers of special tickets were 
issued for particular meetings and for the closing ceremonies, 
and on the afternoon of the last day there were a hundred 
thousand people in and around the Stadium. 

This huge structure, with seating room for 30,000 around 
its arena, had been secured for the Congress because there 
was no church or public building in Amsterdam that could 
supply space for the numbers of the Congressists at the 


general meetings. Even with the Stadium available simul- 


taneous meetings were also held on three evenings in one of 
the churches and in the most capacious hall in the city. 
Amsterdam is a large town, and to follow the proceedings 
of the Congress generally meant for a journalist a consider- 
able amount of travelling, facilitated by an admirable tram- 
way system. The Stadium is three miles away from the 
centre of old Amsterdam, its site being on the very margin 
of the new southern suburb. The halls of the sectional meet- 
ings were widely scattered, so between attending the great 
functions, visiting various sections, and services in the 
churches, and interviewing useful informants in hotels, im- 
provised hospices and private houses, I saw the city fairly 
thoroughly, though I had to cut out of my programme any 
sight-seeing at picture galleries, museums and the like. I 
had expected to find Amsterdam anything but an attractive 
city. I had always thought of it as rather a dull place of 
business. Tourist talk about its claiming to be “the Venice 
of the North” and the sight of the canals marked ona guide- 
book map did not impress me, for I expected to find the 
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canals to be ugly ditches, malodorous when the sun shone, 
and adding to the general sense of depression if it rained. 
These pessimistic forebodings made my surprise on seeing 
the reality all the more agreeable. Amsterdam, despite 
cloudy skies and scant sunshine, struck me as very beauti- 
ful. ‘You are seeing our city at its best, for all the trees 
are in full leaf,” said a Dutch friend to whom I had ex- 
pressed my admiration. No doubt those trees counted for 
a good deal. They form an avenue along most of the 
canals. Beyond the line of trees is a wide roadway, and 
then high buildings. Here and there (but this is the ex- 
ception) the houses rise from the water’s edge. The canals 
that form a series of concentric arcs round the older quarters 
of the city, each with its lines of trees, give dignity and 
beauty to the place. With their connecting canals they form 
a broad network of busy waterways. Further out, the zig- 
zag line of the Singel Canal, with its bordering trees and 
patches of garden in the salient angles, marks the line of a 
seventeenth-century rampart, of which it was the ditch. The 
rampart has been levelled, and the city has spread far be- 
yond it. In the eastern quarter the Amstel is a wide river 
with fine quays and bridges, lines of trees and stately new 
buildings beyond them. There are several beautiful parks. 
In the old town the tall houses, with their gables towards 
the street or a canal, have an old-world dignity. In the 
newer quarters the modern architects have developed a dis- 
tinctive artistic style, and their work is often a revelation of 
what strangely attractive effects can be produced with good 
brickwork. Amsterdam, by the way, is a brick-built city, 
in a country where there is no stone at hand, and its founda- 
tions are piles driven into gravel beds that were once under 
water. A hundred and seventy thousand of them were thus 
driven to make the foundations of the great Central Station 
that looks out on the harbour from an artificial island. 

What most impressed me was the sight of the Catholic 
churches. Some of the older buildings are unpretentious, 
for they belong to the earlier days when Catholics were still 
struggling for their civic rights and for the freedom of their 
religion. There is a monument of the still earlier time of 
persecution in the secret chapel hidden away in a house of 
the old town, with its little altar fitted so that it could be 
quickly covered up and the entrance to a priest’s hiding- 
hole beside it. But the later churches are among the finest 
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buildings in Amsterdam, and often occupy sites that give 
them an added dignity. As one leaves the Central Station, 
if one looks to the left across the canal in front of it, one 
sees the largest church in Amsterdam, rising from the 
opposite quay, with its portal flanked by towers and a 
third lofty tower crowned with a cupola rising above 
its roofs. This is the Catholic parish church of St. Nicholas, 
the patron of sailors, and till the station island was made 
it looked out on the sea front. Another splendid church 
is that of St. Willibrord, the Saxon apostle of Holland and 
the Frisian shores. It is a large and finely designed Gothic 
church, occupying a splendid site on the south quay of the 
Amstel River. Its ample proportions led to its being chosen 
as the place for some of the great events of the Congress. 
These churches, and others like them, seem to assert the 
claim of Catholicity to hold a leading place in the city’s 
life. Compared to them, most of the Protestant churches 
seem poor structures. None of the latter bears a saint’s name. 
They are known only as the Old Church, the New Church, 
the East Church, the Church with a Dome, the South Church, 
and suchlike merely descriptive titles. The old Protestant- 
ism of Holland was very frankly and thoroughly Protestant, 
and the Protestantism of to-day makes no claim to represent 
the historic Church of the medizval Netherlands. 


Since Pius IX. restored their hierarchy in 1853 the Catho- 


lics have made good their claim to be the most active and 
vigorous religious force in the land. Every ten years the 
official census shows that not only are their numbers steadily 
increasing, but that also they bear a larger and larger pro- 
portion to the total population. The last census, four years 
ago, revealed that they are nearly two and a half millions 
strong in a population of a little over six and three-quarter 
millions. If we Catholics in England were relatively as 
numerous our total would be thirteen millions. At Amster- 
dam they claim that they are now 120,000 strong in a popu- 
lation of about 700,000 in the city and its suburbs. But 
mere numbers do not tell how great has been the progress of 
Catholicity in Holland since 1853 and how strong is its pre- 
sent position. To enumerate the Catholic institutions in 
Amsterdam alone would be to give a long list of convents, 
religious houses of men, schools and colleges, and centres 
of religious, social, and educational activity. There are 
active organizations for every kind of Catholic work. There 
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is an association of young men, inspired by the experience 
of our English Guild of Ransom and Evidence Guild, who 
are carrying on an apostolate of lectures and meetings for 
non-Catholics in halls and in the open-air. There is an 
organization for retreats. There are Catholic trade guilds 
of the workers. There is a long list of charitable organi- 
zations. Amsterdam has its Catholic daily paper, De Tijd 
i.e., “The Time”) founded more than eighty years ago as 
a little four-page sheet, now one of the leading journals of 
Holland, with the complete organization of a great daily 
paper and well-equipped printing works. This is only one of 
the Catholic daily newspapers of Holland. Catholics are now 
more than holding their own in every department of social 
and public activity. There is that mark of a vigorous Catho- 
lic life, a keen interest and zeal for the foreign missions, 
and this has taken practical shape in the missionary work of 
Dutch priests and nuns, not only in Holland’s colonial empire 
in the great islands of the Far Eastern seas, but also in many 
other parts of the world. In the sphere of education the 
latest work of our brethren of Holland has been the founda- 
tion of their National Catholic University at Nijmegen. 
During the Congress I heard much of the many manifesta- 
tions of this vigorous life of Catholic Holland. The Bishop 
of Haarlem spoke of the Congress as a time of triumph in 
which the martyrs of Holland rejoiced with their brethren 
of to-day. Speaking with many Dutch Catholic friends I 
found this feeling of triumph dominant in their minds. When 
it was only a little wood-built village of fisher-folk old 
Amsterdam became famous in the Catholic Middle Ages for 
a Eucharistic miracle that till the Reformation made one 
of its sanctuaries a place of pilgrimage. It was this his- 
toric event that was named as the reason for selecting the 
city as the meeting place of the Eucharistic Congress. But 
the Dutch Catholics, while not forgetting this historic title of 
their city, thought of the Congress as marking the recogni- 
tion by the Catholic world of the position they had won 
for the Church in their country. They rejoiced that when 
they invited their brethren of many nations to their city for 
this public act of faith the Cardinal Legate (the first Legate 
of the ‘Holy See who had come to Amsterdam since the 
Catholic Middle Ages) was one of their own people and 
was welcomed by a Catholic Prime Minister of their coun- 
try. It all seemed a living proof that, after centuries of 
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trial, the Church in Holland was winning back its own, and 
its Second Spring blossoming into full summer. 
Amsterdam is in one respect a very international city. 
Perhaps it is because so few foreigners learn Dutch that 
for the sake of business most Dutchmen have mastered one 
or more languages besides their own. When I visited the 
Dutch section I found it crowded with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, but I met Dutch Catholics also at most of the other 
sections, and at the general meetings I could see that large 
numbers of the Dutch members of the audience could grasp 
the points of addresses in English, French or German. At 
several of the meetings—sectional and general—laymen were 
among the leading speakers. Thus, for instance, in the 
American section it was Judge Manton of New York who 
dealt with the development of devotion to the Holy Eucharist 
in the United States, and at one of the general meetings the 
address on devotion to the Sacred Heart as a means of 
reparation was entrusted to a Belgian orator, Van Cauwe- 
laart, this year’s Mayor of Antwerp. Since two lay- 
men of Lille organized the first International Eucharistic 
Congress in 1881 the laity have always taken a prominent 
part in the organization and conduct of the Congresses. 
The public meetings are an essential part of them. Im- 


portant and useful too is the fact that the Congress is the 


occasion for countless meetings and conversations between 
Catholics of various nations who thus gain touch with the 
life and ideals of other Catholic lands besides their own. 
But primarily, and above all, the Eucharistic Congress is an 
act of faith and worship. So at Amsterdam there were no 
public meetings before 3 p.m. All the earlier hours of the 
day were given to devotion to the Holy Eucharist. On the 
night after the Legate’s arrival there was Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament and continuous prayer before It in all 
the religious houses of the city. With the early hours of 
the next day Exposition began in all the churches and con- 
tinued through the forenoon. From dawn till after nine in 
all the churches Mass succeeded Mass at many altars, and 
there were crowds of communicants. Then, in many of 
the churches, there was Pontifical High Mass. 

For many of those who had the privilege of witnessing 
it, the most impressive and edifying event of the Congress 
of Amsterdam was the general communion of the children 
.on the Saturday morning at the altar erected in the midst 
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of its arena. The bishop of the diocese, Mgr. Callier of 
Haarlem, said a Low Mass at the Stadium altar. ‘It was 
almost covered with row on row of ciboria, for some ten 
thousand boys and girls were to receive Holy Communion 
at the altar rails that formed a square around it. A striking 
feature of the sacred rite was the absolute simplicity of it 
all. There was no special decoration of the altar and its 
surroundings. The children wore only their neat everyday 
dress. There were no hymns or publicly-recited prayers to 
fix their attention or guide their devotion. When the time 
came for the Communion there was no attempt to drill them 
into any rigid order. They moved down quietly from their 
places in single file, eight long lines converging from vari- 
ous points upon the four fronts of the altar rails, guided 
only by a silent signal from nuns and teachers posted here 
and there in the arena. Throughout the Mass and the whole 
ceremony the silence of the Stadium was a marvel. Won- 
derful too was the absolute recollection of these thousands 
of children. As I watched the moving lines of boys and 
girls it was very rarely that I saw even one of them glance 
aside for a moment, though those nearest to me had to pass 
close by the group of journalists near the altar, some of whom 
were busy with clicking cameras and a whirring cinema 
apparatus. Sixteen priests moving along the lines of altar 
rails were giving Holy Communion while the Bishop finished 
his Mass and one of his chaplains said a Mass of Thanks- 
giving. All the while the long lines came and went, the 
children moving back to their places with joined hands and 
bowed heads, looking as if each was unconscious of every- 
thing except the coming of the children’s Friend and Lord. 

On the Sunday morning there was the General Communion 
of the Congress in all the churches, which were crowded 
at Mass after Mass. In many of them the stream of com- 
municants to the altar rails was continuous for an hour at a 
time. At the Church of the Immaculate Conception, which 
I attended early in the morning, numbers of the children 
went again to the altar rails with their parents. At half- 
past nine there was a congregation of over 30,000 at the 
Stadium for the Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Legate. 
In the improvised choir, stretching half the length of the 
arena before the altar, were the other Cardinals, the bishops 
and mitred abbots, and some hundreds of the clergy. At 
the other side of the altar was the choir of seven hundred 
singers. 
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At three in the afternoon came the closing ceremony, the 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament. The Stadium was 
crowded from the arena level to the sky line, where num- 
bers found a place on the summit of the enclosing wall, 
among the flagstaffs, from which flew the flags of all 
nations. The procession was marshalled in the arena. 
Two-thirds of the long column was made up of the repre- 
sentatives of all the cities and provinces of the kingdom, 
the Catholic organizations, and the various trade and profes- 
sional guilds. There were some ten thousand men in line 
representing every class in Catholic Holland, from the 
Government, represented by deputations of both Houses of 
Parliament and the three Catholic members of the Cabinet 
(Ruys van Beerenbrouck, the Prime Minister, Abeele, the 
Minister of Commerce, and Van Swaay, the Minister of 
Labour) down to the workers of the city and the fisher-folk 
of the Zuyder Zee, in their quaint national costume. There 
were bands of music and a long array of banners. Here 
and there a group of surpliced acolytes bore a reliquary, 
there was a statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, and (what I 
never before have seen in a procession) acolytes carrying 
shoulder-high in a group of four what one can only describe 
as a mound of bright flowers. Then came a long array of. 
surpliced seminarists, and next the members of the religious 
Orders of men, Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Jesuits, and many more, each group a brotherhood of several 
nations. Then came the secular clergy, the Monsignori 
and the Archbishops, bishops and mitred abbots. One saw 
among them the quaint unfamiliar vestments of Oriental 
prelates, and among the bishops of the old Catholic lands 
of the west and south there were some vested in copes and 
bearing croziers, the marvellous artistry of which suggested 
that they must have been treasures of their sees for centuries. 
At last came the canopy borne by the Knights of Malta in 
the midst of an incense cloud from some twenty thuribles. 
For most of the time Cardinal Bourne bore the Monstrance; 
it was only in the last stage of the procession that the Car- 
dinal Legate took it from his hands. Till then he had 
walked close behind the canopy with the other Cardinals. 
The procession circled the arena, passed out through one 
of its gates and around it on the outside in the sight of the 
vast crowds gathered there. During this time the congre- 

.gation in the Stadium said the rosary and sang Latin and 
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Dutch hymns. On the return of the procession to the arena, 
Benediction was given from the altar by the Legate, and 
then the Te Deum was sung, and the Congress ended with 
this note of thanksgiving. But in the evening, in all the 
churches, there was Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament and 
a procession inside the building ending with Benediction. 
It was a day on which, from early morning till after dark, 
tens of thousands had been engaged in worship, praise and 
prayer, a great festival of devotion to the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the altar. The one regret was that the procession 
had not come out into the streets of Amsterdam to bring to 
the city, as in old Catholic times, the blessing of a visita- 
tion by the Lord of All. The law of the country forbids 
such a public act of Catholic devotion, and it was con- 
sidered prudent not to ask for even a temporary relaxation 
of this last relic of the penal days. In the Catholic south, in 
Limburg and Brabant, there have, despite the law, been for 
many years public processions of the Blessed Sacrament on 
the Feast of Corpus Christi. The Governor of these pro- 
vinces was, I may say, one of the Knights of Malta, who bore 
the canopy in the Congress procession. I believe that if 
it had gone out that Sunday into the streets of the city there 
would have been no incident to mar the triumph of the day. 
The next International Congress will meet beyond the 
Atlantic. The American section at Amsterdam, at its clos- 
ing meeting, passed a resolution: “ That this Section do now 
adjourn for two years and resume at Chicago in the summer 
of 1926."’ Cardinal Mundelein formed the local committee 
at Chicago more than six months ago and called on his 
people to spare no labour or sacrifice to make this first Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress held in the United States a 
brilliant success. The Catholics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ought to be well represented in this Congress, far off 
though its place of meeting is, and ‘this will be possible if, 
like the Catholics of Chicago and their Cardinal, we make 
our plans well in advance. It might be well if our Catholic 
organizations took into early consideration the question of 
arranging to send delegates to the Chicago Congress, and 
thus provide a well-organized and representative Section. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 








A WORD ABOUT 
ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


HE age of the Christian Fathers can never be under- 
stood until it is recognized first and foremost as an 
age of extremes. It is probable that, at no period in 
the world’s history, have men shown themselves capable of 
such supreme and utterly disinterested acts of self-sacrifice, 
such unswerving devotion to the highest ideals ever set be- 
fore the race, such regardless courage in the face of over- 
whelming difficulties, or such boundless and magnificent 
charity to all those amongst whom their lot was cast. Per- 
haps the most genuine, because unconscious, tribute ever paid 
to the Church was the naive complaint of the Emperor 
Julian that “ it is a scandal that the Galileans should support 
the destitute, not only of their religion, but of ours.” 

It is probable, on the other hand, that civilized society 
of the fifth century touched a lower level of depravity, cor- 
ruption and vice than Any other before or since that time. 
The chronicles of Ammianus Marcellinus, of Sozomen, 
Socrates, Theodoret, St. John Chrysostom and others reveal 
a state of affairs which almost completely defies adequate 
visualization. The Western Empire was reeling helplessly 
before the onslaughts of Alaric and, later, of Attila; Con- 
stantinople, as yet secure from the invader’s hand, revelled 
in wild orgies of luxury and a never-ending succession of 
sordid intrigues, centring round the Imperial court; the 
Church herself, the only effective link of unity in the Empire, 
was not only served by many unworthy, loose-living or am- 
bitious ministers, but was desperately combating a succes- 
sion of subtle and deadly heresies. The Roman power sank 
blasted beneath the heel of the barbarian; the Byzantine 
Empire, effete and degenerate, lingered on for nearly a 
thousand years; the Church alone in her divine vitality 
emerged from the trial unshaken and nerved to further 
conquests. 

The social condition of fifth-century Constantinople has 
been vividly described by many historians; and the picture 
is indeed a dazzling one. The gorgeous magnificence of 
the buildings, the fantastic richness of every article of furni- 
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ture and household decoration, the careless luxury of the 
swimming-baths, libraries, public halls and administrative 
offices, and, above all, the incredible splendour of the Im- 
perial palace,—these things need the pen of a Gibbon to 
do them justice. They formed the background to a society 
which lived in an atmosphere of absolutely unbridled licence, 
from which every trace of morality or honour seemed almost 
entirely to have disappeared, which cringed in abject servility 
to the Emperor and unhesitatingly resorted to treachery, 
slander and intrigue to obtain the Imperial favour, and in 
which everything was subordinated to the pursuit of wealth, 
power and selfish pleasure. Politics and religion were in- 
extricably mingled; the Emperors took it upon themselves 
to define dogmas and depose bishops; the Church, counter- 
ing and correcting the errors of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
found herself swept into a maelstrom of corruption, pride 
and fanatical bitterness, in which several of her greatest 
champions ended their lives by martyrdom. 

“The Byzantine Empire,” says Lecky,' “ was pre-emin- 
ently the age of treachery. Its vices were the vices of men 
who have ceased to be brave without learning to be virtuous. 
Without patriotism, without the desire or fruition of liberty, 
after the first paroxysms of religious agitations, without 
genius or intellectual activity; slaves, and willing slaves in 
their actions and their thoughts, immersed in sensuality and 
in the most frivolous pleasures, the people only emerged from 
their listlessness when some theological subtlety or some 
rivalry in the chariot races stimulated them to frantic riots.” 

In 398 St. John Chrysostom was appointed Archbishop 
of Constantinople. The story of his life from that time until 
the date of his death in exile in 407 is one of the most tre- 
mendous epics in the Church’s annals. From the moment 
of his instalment in the Patriarchal See he set himself in- 
domitably to denounce and uproot the lurid evils of the 
society in which he found himself. He entered upon his 
task with the passionate energy of one who is no respecter 
of persons. In his public life all the gentleness and sweet- 
ness of his nature were masked by a grim and implacable 
sternness. All his longings for a more secluded life of con- 
templation were repressed, and he who might have been a 
second St. Antony the Great or a forerunner of Thomas & 


1 History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, chap. iv. 
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Kempis lived instead as a fifth-century Savonarola. He was 
scornful of tact, regardless of convention; and using that 
white-hot, melodious eloquence that has gained him his 
epithet of “ golden-mouthed ”’ he denounced the scandals 
and vices of the Imperial ante-rooms with the same unspar- 
ing ferocity as the sordid depravities of the market-place. 
The stern simplicity of his manner of living was in vivid 
contrast to the lavish hospitality of his predecessors; and 
those who recalled the luxuries of the episcopal palace in 
earlier days could only accuse him of neglecting those social 
duties which they had become accustomed to expect from 
the Patriarch. He offended all classes. The poor, looking 
for pomp and circumstance, were incapable of appreciating 
those grander motives which dominated his life. Society 
at large, attracted at first by the vehemence and novelty of 
his rhetoric, drew back in haughty annoyance when they 
realized that they themselves were being addressed with such 
startling and disturbing candour. Even the priesthood, 
pleasure-loving in many cases and corrupt, found themselves 
unable to keep pace with the vigorous demand made upon 
their religious energies. As time went on, secessions became 
more frequent and languid opposition stiffened into active 
mutiny, which fanned the flame of heresy. Many there were, 


indeed, in all ranks of society, in whom the purity and zeal’ 


of the Patriarch inspired passionate loyalty and veneration. 
It was not until 403 that the various forces gathering 
against him found a champion in the opportune person of 
Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria. 

An unimportant dispute had arisen in connection with the 
behaviour of some Egyptian monks, whom Theophilus had 
visited with his heaviest displeasure and on behalf of whom 
St. John had ventured to put ina good word. Encouraged 
by the promise of powerful support from the Empress 
Eudoxia, who was bitterly hostile to St. John, the Bishop 
of Alexandria proceeded in great state to Constantinople with 
the fantastic intention of convoking a synod and passing 
judgment on him. The Empress received him publicly, 
placed a suite of rooms in the palace at his disposal and, by 
every means in her power, strove to raise the popular resent- 
ment against St. John to fever heat. The famous “ Synod 
of the Oak” met at Chalcedon and, after a transparently 
futile examination of the charges, condemned him to be de- 
prived of his bishopric. The malicious cunning of the 
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Empress had prevailed; and the final step was taken when 
that weak-willed puppet, the Emperor Arcadius, was per- 
suaded to confirm the decision of the Council and to pro- 
nounce a sentence of lifelong banishment on the great 
prelate. 

St. John, who had refused to appear before the Synod, 
received the news of his dismissal with calm dignity. 

“ Brethren,” he said to the bishops assembled in his 
palace, “‘ I see I must undergo many hardships and then quit 
this troublesome life; . . . remember me in your prayers. 

. You know the true cause of my fall. It is because 
I have not lined my house with rich tapestry. It is that 
I have not clothed myself in robes of silk. It is that I have 
not flattered the effeminacy and sensuality of certain men, 
nor laid gold and silver at their feet. . . . As for the doc- 
trine of Christ, it began not with me, nor shall it die 
with me.” 

And so, quietly, and to avoid the possibility of further 
inflaming his supporters with thoughts of revenge, he left 
the city. His precautions, however, were unavailing. As 
soon as the news of his degradation got abroad, wild riot- 
ing broke out all over the city and for nearly a week Con- 
stantinople was in a state of absolute anarchy. Churches 
were pillaged, the Imperial palace was the scene of clamour 
and disorder, and many hundreds lost their lives in the 
street-fighting. ‘Finally, when the disturbances were show- 
ing signs of dying down, a terrible earthquake shock threw 
the population into a state of superstitious panic. The fol- 
lowing day the Imperial courtyard was thronged by a dense 
crowd, demanding the restoration of St. John. A few weeks 
later a great procession, headed by the Empress herself, went 
out to welcome him on his return to the city. Amidst 
scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm he resumed his residence 
in the episcopal palace. 

It was not long, however, before clouds again began to 
gather on the horizon. The Empress had directed the 
erection of a vast silver statue of herself in the Augustaeum ; 
and the ceremony of its dedication was accompanied by a 
wild display of licentious and semi-pagan revelry. The 
burning indignation of St. John was aroused and the most 
terrific thunders of his denunciation were launched against 
all who had taken any part in the disgusting orgy. Once 
more the anger of the humiliated Eudoxia flared up against 
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the Patriarch; once more, setting honour and justice on one 
side, she determined to ruin him. 

A few judicious words here and there were sufficient to 
rally his old enemies. It was found possible to trump up 
against him a charge of treason and the wily and treacherous 
Theophilus, working powerfully in the background, was 
responsible for the eagerly adopted suggestion that St. John’s 
reinstatement was uncanonical. The Emperor, as usual a 
mere tool in the hands of Eudoxia, gave sanction to his re- 
moval. In the light of past experience St. John refused 
to yield. 

On Easter Eve in the year 404 he was about to adminis- 
ter the Sacrament of Baptism to a gathering of nearly 3,000 
catechumens. The hush of the great cathedral was sud- 
denly broken; into the assembled congregation there burst 
a company of four hundred Thracian soldiers and a scene 
of hideous sacrilege and violence followed. Those who 
failed to escape were summarily dragged off to prison, and 
for the next two months the Patriarch remained in his 
palace, ‘guarded like a condemned criminal. Throughout 
the whole of Easter week the city was again in an uproar. 
Houses were broken into and ransacked, St. John’s adher- 


ents were scourged and flung into captivity. Finally, early | 


in June, in a fit of peevish exasperation, the Emperor signed 
the infamous deed, banishing St. John from the Imperial 
dominions. 

St. John abandoned the struggle and, in the stillness of 
one summer’s evening, crossed the Bosphorus for the last 
time. ‘But, as he looked back on the city against whose 
vices and luxuries he had so magnificently struggled, a lurid 
glow rose into the sky. Presently flames were towering 
above the highest buildings and lighting up the whole town. 
When daylight appeared on the following morning, the 
Church of St. Sophia was a blackened and gutted ruin. 
Three months later the Empress Eudoxia, surrounded by 
pagan charms and trinkets, frantic with terror and uncon- 
soled by the babblings of astrologers and augurs, passed away 
in her thirty-second year. 

The saintly exile lingered on until 407. Constantly his 
letters brought him news of the persecutions that his fol- 
lowers were enduring in the Imperial city. Broken by grief 
and sorrow, he learnt suddenly that his decree of exile had 
. been altered and that he was to be taken to Pityus, a bleak, 
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distant spot on the shores of the Black Sea. In his exhausted 
physical condition, aggravated by his cares and anxieties, the 
arduous journey proved too much for him; and in the little 
wayside village of Comana the great, indomitable soul of 
St. John Chrysostom took leave of the exhausted, overwrought 
body. For nearly ten years he had been engaged in the 
ceaseless struggle against the vice and sensuality and world- 
liness of the Byzantine capital. Constantinople had struck 
him down and trampled on him. Yet events were to show 
that he had not toiled in vain and that, like all the Chris- 
tian martyrs, St. John Chrysostom had gained the real tri- 
umph. The Eastern Church had taken on a new lease of 
life which, perhaps, alone enabled her to survive the shat- 
tering impacts of the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies. 
The Imperial court, under the saintly directing wisdom of 
the Empress St. Pulcheria, was to rise, for a time at any 
rate, to heights of moral elevation that, a few years pre- 
viously, would have been deemed incredible. 

There can be little doubt that St. John has been more 
grossly misrepresented by several recent writers than any 
other of the Fathers. A certain school of historians show 
a consistent tendency to represent that noble band of saints 
and scholars as violent and unbalanced on the most ordinary 
practical issues with which they were called upon to cope; 
and on no saint has this sort of calumny fallen more heavily 
than on St. John Chrysostom. His views on the opposite 
sex are always brought forward as manifesting a diseased 
and unhealthy imagination, as extolling a particularly un- 
attractive motive to asceticism and as showing a hard, unsym- 
pathetic intolerance for the noblest of human affections. We 
have endeavoured to suggest the quite obvious reasons for his 
severity on this and other subjects. The physician does not 
tell the helpless, besotted drunkard that whisky in modera- 
tion can do him no harm and is, under certain circumstances, 
a valuable stimulant. That is the opinion he gives to the 
ordinary healthy individual, to whom whisky may be a 
pleasant drink or a valuable stimulant, but to whom it is not, 
at any rate, a destroyer of body and soul. And so, when St. 
John Chrysostom describes woman as “a necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, 
a deadly fascination, a painted ill,” it is quite ridiculous 


1See in further elucidation of this matter Fr. Kent's article in The Tablet, 
April 19, 1924, on ‘“* Woman in Classical and Patristic Literature." 
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to hold him up as a fanatical and un-Christian misogynist. 
The most momentary consideration of the facts of the case 
will show that, as applied to those whom he was addressing, 
the statement was in no sense exaggerated. The uncritical 
historian deduces that St. John had low and debased ideas 
about womanhood. The plain truth is exactly the con- 
trary; he denounced, not because his standards were low, 
but because his ideals were so transcendently high. ‘“‘ You 
have perverted and abused this most marvellous of all God’s 
gifts to mankind; instead of being, as it ought to be, the 
grandest and most ennobling thing in your lives, it has be- 
come to you a revolting and inhuman disease.”” And al- 
though we may thankfully claim that the vice and depravity 
of the Byzantine Empire has never been surpassed and that 
the present age is morally far superior in most respects to 
theirs, yet we must sorrowfully admit that the grand idealism 
of a St. John Chrysostom represents a higher pinnacle of 
human attainment than anything that we can show to-day, 
though the need for it was never more vital than at the 
present moment. 

A. L. MAYCOCK, 


























NON -CATHOLIC IDEALS OF 
ASCETICISM 


HE July number of the Review of the Churches 

is especially interesting to the student of Protestant 

mentality. As Dr. Simpson claims, “one of the 
valuable features of the Review is that its contributors re- 
present varying types and traditions, and that, therefore, what 
is said by one writer may be supplemented by others ”’!: 
not to say “ contradicted.” Indeed, the words of another 
writer about the famous Birmingham “ Conference on Poli- 
tics, Economics and Citizenship,”’ seem: happily to express 
the ever-hopeful quest of the ““ Separated Churches ”’ to find 
some hidden principle of unity in diversity of thought: he 
writes, ‘“‘ what we set ourselves to attain, was that deeper 
unity which could state opposing convictions in such a way 
as to emphasize the common loyalty to the principles of 
Christianity lying beneath them.” 2 Whilst not doubting for 
a moment the sentiment of loyalty thus stressed, we fear that 
the “ principles of Christianity”’ to which these earnest 
writers appeal are as subjective as their feelings of loyalty, 
and that, in consequence, the basis of agreement is as distant 
as ever. How true it is that, without some outward and 
definite standard of reference, men are so many little islands 
shouting to one another across a sea of misunderstandings | 

No less than five articles of the Review are devoted to 
considerations on “Asceticism.”” They are inspired by a work 
recently published, called Zhe /deals of Asceticism, and 
written by O. Hardman, M.A., D.D. With one exception, 
the various writers can scarcely be said to illuminate their 
subject. They are vague, they are uncertain of their ground, 
they do not face the main issue, or their outlook is so 
obscured by old-time prejudice that their eyes cannot discern 
the narrow path of Christian perfection. 

Asceticism is one of those words which, to many minds, 
has a sinister connotation. It has for its emblems the cross 
and the skull; its votaries seem to dwell in the valley of the 
shadow of death, heedless of the sun in God’s heaven and un- 


* Review of the Churches, July, p. 396. 
? Ibid. Rev. W. F. Lofthouse, D.D., p. 350. 
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mindful of the flowers, which He has scattered so lavishly 
on the earth, His footstool. The idea brings us back to the 
age of the “ Caveman”; it is “an atavism that is always 
welling up from barbarous ages.”’! To others, on the con- 
trary, it “is not only an essential element in religion, but a 
necessary part of a healthy and normal life.” : It is so 
rooted in human nature that cultured Philosopher and un- 
tutored Barbarian find in its practice something indispens- 
able to their manhood, something inseparable from their con- 
cept of the highest development .of the individual or of the 
race. Even Dr. Dearmer, who contends that “ asceticism 
is a mistake, harmful to the cause of religion and contrary to 
the teaching of Christ,” * admits that “ it lies very deep in 
human history.” 

The rebuke of our Lord to Nicodemus might, it seems, 
be addressed to these would-be guides to the ideal: “art 
thou a master in Israel and knowest not these things?” 

The question, after all, is not merely an academic one; 
it is a question so bound up with the warp and woof of Chris- 
tianity that the listener in the pews has a right to expect 
harmony among his teachers, and may justly resent the 
anomaly of being taught, from one pulpit, that “ asceticism 
is incumbent on all Christians,”’ whilst from another he is 
assured that it is “ immoral in the same way as suicide is 
immoral.”’ It is not, as at first we might be inclined to 
think, that the disagreement is only on the surface, and that 
the essentials of asceticism are accepted by all. Such, we 
fear, is not the case. All are agreed that the “ discipline of 
exercise and training, simplicity of life, abstinence from self- 
indulgence, unselfishness, heroism, martyrdom are ideals of 
which every Christian must be an admirer, and which, to 
some extent, he must endeavour to realize himself.”* But 
all are not agreed that asceticism leads to these ideals: in 
fact, there is disagreement about the very nature and defini- 
tion of asceticism. 

It is surprising that none of these Anglican Divines has 
recourse to the doctrine of the Thirty-nine Articles. We 
have before us an old copy of the Church Times, in which 
we are told that Dr. Harold Browne’s Exposition of these 
articles “sprang at once to a foremost place among books 
of its class, and has now long been the standard text-book 


* Ibid. Rev. P. Dearmer, p. 301. 3 /bid. Rev. P. Dearmer, p. 299. 
* Ibid. Rev. W. Hunkin, p. 303. 4 bid. 
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both in England and America for all ordination candidates.”’ 
We may presume, therefore, that this book, with its develop- 
ment of the Ninth Article on original sin, is in their hands. 
“The statements of the Ninth Article,’ writes Dr. Browne, 
“are quite general; yet sufficiently guarding the truth, that 
every man naturally engendered of Adam brings into the 
world a nature inclined to evil, and very far removed from 
the original righteousness of our first parents.”’} 

Now, no serious writer on Christian morality can afford 
to ignore the doctrine of original sin. If man comes into 
the world with “ a nature inclined to evil,’’ even in the sense 
of being liable to the allurements of sensible, material goods, 
he is clearly in need of some remedy to counteract the evil 
tendency. 

To represent asceticism as “ the practice of exercises that 
produce discomfort and pain, for its own sake, and the ab- 
stinence, for its own sake, from things that belong to a 
natural and healthy life,” is an absurd travesty of Christian 
Asceticism. No sacrifice is desired for its own sake. Pain 
is and will ever remain a physical evil. If God inflicts 
wounds, they are wounds that heal. ‘I will strike and I 
will heal.”” The motto of the Saint, who is the true ascetic, 
is “‘excelsior."’ The quest of the sinner is pleasure, that 
of the saint is happiness, the proper object of rational 
existence. 

The end of man’s life is the glory of God, “ and every 
one that calleth upon My name, saith the Lord, I have created 
him for my glory, and it is for this that I have formed him 
and made him.” Asceticism is the science of the pursuit 
of this end. Its object is to define the means, which lead 
to this end, to co-ordinate them to examine and explain their 
functions and their relative importance. Abstinence, fast- 
ing, the hair-cloth are among the means: they have their 
chapter in every primer on Ascetics, but they are no more 
to be identified with asceticism than a particular branch of 
any science with the whole range of the science. Weeding 
is not gardening, yet no gardener can afford to neglect weed- 
ing; so the carrying of the cross is not perfection, yet no 
one can climb the mountain of perfection without shoulder- 
ing his cross. 


1 Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, p.239. Of course, the Protestant 
doctrine of a nature intrinsically inclined to evil is abhorrent to Catholic 
theology and condemned as heretical. 
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The rich young man, in the Gospel, was intent on the sal- 
vation of his own soul, he was seeking a code of morality, 
which would secure an entry into the kingdom. Our Lord 
made him understand that the plain of the Ten Command- 
ments, in which he was happily walking, was indeed the 
plain of morality, but there were mountain-reaches beyond, 
which it should be the effort of the perfect to scale. There 
never has been, in the mind of the Catholic teacher, any 
doubt about the nature and direction of the way of perfec- 
tion, and for him asceticism is just that knowledge and prac- 
tice that attain, the science that explains, this way. It is 
true that to many minds the epithet “ ascetic” is suggestive 
of severity, and is readily associated with a face pale from 
fasting and haggard with watching. But this impression 
is inadequate: after all, the popular imagination is always 
more affected by the extreme case, and readily believes the 
part to be the whole. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, after an examination of what he 
considers from the historian’s standpoint to be the three 
sources of the practice of asceticism, draws this amazing 
conclusion: “such, then, are the types of asceticism which 
history presents to us—the superstitious savage, the proud, 
invulnerable Stoic, the offensive Cynic and his follower the 
dirty monk, the Puritan money-spinner, and, as the climax 
of absurdity, the ‘ Catholic ’ gourmet who enjoys an elaborate 
fish-dinner and calls it fasting.” 4 

Has the teaching of the Master no place in the Dean's 
historical researches? Does the example of the forty days’ 
fast merit no consideration? Is there no meaning in the 
repeated invitations of Christ to a life of renunciation; a 
renunciation extending to all one’s possessions, as a condition 
of discipleship? Has the challenge to a would-be follower: 
“the foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay His head,” lost 
all force for the twentieth-century disciple? And into which 
of his historical groups would Dean Inge fit the Apostles, 
the Christian missioners, as St. Francis Xavier, the social 
workers, as St. Vincent de Paul, a Francis de Sales, a Curé 
of Ars? Not even the hostile atheist, we fancy, would ven- 
ture to label them “dirty monks” or “ Catholic gourmets.” 
The life of John the Baptist was an ascetic life, even in the 
narrowest sense of the word ascetic, a life of abstinence, of 


1 The Review of the Churches, p. 313. 
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privation, deliberately sought, and the Baptist merited from 
our Lord those words of unique commendation that “ greater 
man was not born of woman” than he. 

When the Dean writes: “ The modern church-goer who 
orders codfish for lunch on Ash Wednesday is paying a last 
perfunctory compliment to a tremendous system of bodily 
mortification which forms one of the strangest chapters in 
history,” + he has neatly phrased a sentence for the amuse- 
ment of the “ anti-Papist,” but he refuses to enter into the 
discussion as a serious student of Christian spirituality. The 
“tremendous system of bodily mortification,” which Palla- 
dius, for instance, describes in his Lausiac History, detailing 
the austerities of the Thebaid, does not merely survive in the 
annual compliment paid by the Dean’s codfish devotee to 
“one of the strangest chapters in history.”’ It exists to-day 
in every monastery, and they are numerous; in every en- 
closed convent, who are for ever stimulating a selfish world 
to higher things by gracious lives like that of the “ Little 
Flower.” It exists to-day in the ranks of the active orders, 
in the labours of busy workers for the cause of Christ. We 
wonder if the Dean has ever glanced at the Life of Car- 
dinal Vaughan by Mr. Snead-Cox. Among the Cardinal’s 
resolutions is one “ to continue the discipline every Wed- 
nesday and Friday—even though I have not the courage to 
inflict severe punishment.” And in the same chapter we 
are told that “for years he wore on his left arm an iron 
bracelet with spikes on the inside, which were pressed into 
the flesh . . . it was cut off his arm after death.”* We 
fear not, for the Dean, like many .of his cloth, seems to 
ignore and despise the Catholic tradition of asceticism. 

To follow these writers in their expression of varying 
opinions would only lead us, like Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, to 
a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. The more we 
read the teachings of Divines of the Church of England the’ 
more we can sympathize with the cry of a sincere heart, 
like Newman’s, 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on. 
The fundamental principles of asceticism can never 
change, as human nature does not change. The body is 
* The Review of the Churches, p. 311. 
* Life of Cardinal Vaughan. Snead-Cox, Vol. II., p. 5. 
VOL. CXLIV. P 
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still ‘‘sown in weakness,” the struggle of the flesh lusting 
against the spirit is as strong for us as it was for St. Paul 
and his hearers. Modern science which advances physical 
health cannot eradicate the heritage of concupiscence, left 
by original sin. Pére Gratry wrote, as the Editor of the Re- 
view of the Churches happily recalls, ‘‘ Protestantism is in 
essence the abolition of sacrifice. To abolish mortification, 
abstinence and fasting, to abolish the necessity of good 
works, effort, struggle, virtue, to shut up sacrifice in Jesus 
alone, and not to let it pass to us, to say no more, as St. 
Paul did, ‘I fill up what is wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ,’ but rather to say to Jesus on His Cross, ‘ Suffer 
alone, O Lord ’—this is Protestantism.” We are warned 
that many false prophets will arise and say “ behold here 
and behold there,” but the eye of the true Christian will 
never turn away from Calvary. There at the foot of the 
Cross he will understand the nature and the meaning of 
asceticism. For the Cross speaks to him of man’s fall and 
of the reparation of the fall. And asceticism is, in practice, 
man’s personal share in the work of reparation. He has 
to repair the ravages of sin in his own life, and the appeal 
of the Cross further calls upon his generosity to associate 
himself with the Passion of Christ for the reparation of the 
sins of others. . 

Dr. Dearmer writes: “‘ God made our bodies, very won- 
derfully. It cannot please Him that we should obstruct or 
spoil His work. His will must be our health, both in body 
and soul.” Precisely! But the health of the soul in- 
finitely more than the health of the body. The very object 
of asceticism, which Dr. Dearmer fails to grasp, is to pre- 
vent the latter from interfering with the former and thus 
spoiling the work of God. Its aim is the development of 
virtue not of muscle: its end, therefore, is the perfect forma- 
tion of character: the complete control of bodily desires 
and instincts in the interests of morality. It seeks to make 
the subject strong and pure. But, as we said, it goes fur- 
ther; it is more than the training of the athlete, with all 
the self-denial involved, it is the hunger of love, seeking to 
make reparation for many unlovely deeds, it is the thirst of 
the apostle to win others to Christ—“ caritas Christi urget 
nos.” 

We close the Review of the Churches, wondering what 
_ the thoughts of those must be, who opened it to seek for 
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light on this important subject, and wondering still more 
whether they will ever learn that there can be only one 
Church of Christ, and that this one Church must speak, like 
the Master, “ with authority,” on asceticism, as on every 
other point of Christian doctrine, entrusted to her ministry, 
“even to the consummation of the world.” We all pray 
for the advent of the day when the members of the 
“Churches” will discover the true Church, the City set upon 
a hill. Then they will be led to exclaim in the words of the 
author of the work, Rebuilding a Lost Faith: “‘ When I am 
asked what I have found within the Catholic Church superior 
to all that Protestantism gave me, I find that language is 
inadequate to express it. One thinks of the familiar meta- 
phor of a stained-glass window in a vast cathedral. Seen 
from without by day, this seems to be an unintelligible mass 
of dusky glass. Viewed from within, however, it reveals 
a beautiful design, where sacred story glows resplendently 
in form and colour. So is it with the Church of Rome. 
One must enter it to understand its sanctity and charm. 
When I reflect upon that Church’s long, unbroken continuity 
extending back to the very days of the Apostles; when I 
recall her grand, inspiring traditions, her blessed Sacra- 
ments, her immemorial language, her changeless creed, her 
noble ritual, her stately ceremonies, her priceless works of 
art, her wondrous unity of doctrine, her ancient prayers . . 
and, last not least, when I consider the abiding presence 
of the Saviour on her altars;—I feel that this One, Holy, 
Apostolic Church has given me certainty for doubt, order 
for confusion, sunlight for darkness, and substance for 
shadow.” ! 

To-day, more than ever perhaps, the world at war with 
itself, because it is at variance with the principles of Chris- 
tianity, is in need of asceticism, but it wants an asceticism 
that is more than the ne guid nimis of the Stoic, though 
that is much; it needs an asceticism that is truly of Christ, 
and it will seek in vain for the theory or practice of that 
asceticism outside the Catholic Church. 

GEORGE BYRNE. 


1 Rebuilding a Lost Faith, pp. 221—2. 











A BENEDICTINE OF BOULOGNE 


DAME CLARE VAUGHAN, 1656—1687 
I: is an old book, bound in time-worn calf, the thick 





pages closely covered by the cramped script of three 
centuries ago, complicated by innumerable abbrevia- 
tions, difficult enough to decipher. 

The Lady Abbess, Anne Neville—a daughter of the Earl 
of Abergavenny—as she bent over the pages, patiently enter- 
ing the records of the lives and deaths of her religious chil- 
dren, “one after one,” and “anythinge of noate yt happened 
to ym in yt sperrits,”” seems to have left something of her 
own personality in the very turn of the phrases she makes use 
of, and the book is hallowed by the touch “of so good a 
mother, so grand a nun.” 

Among the many remarkable “ noates”’ is one that appeals 
to us to-day, with the memory of our great Cardinal fresh 
in our mind, and it may perhaps not be too daring to bring 
into the “light of common day’”’ the quaint details concern- 
ing a daughter of his house, an earlier Clare Vaughan, a 
nun of eminent sanctity, bearing in mind that these “‘death- 
bills” were written for the use of her own Community only, 
and that the old book itself, at the time of the revolution: 
of 1794, when all the property of the convent was confis- 
cated by the French Government, must have been pre- 
served in some very secret way; perhaps in company with a 
small wooden statue of Our Lady and the Divine Infant 
which tradition tells us was saved by being put into a pail 
and carried out of the convent on the head of a lay-Sister, 
who, feigning to be “somewhat crazed,”’ passed among the 
soldiers unmolested. 

Clare, daughter to Richard Vaughan (Vaghann, as the 
record has it), Esquire, of Courtfield in Monmouthshire, 
and his wife, Mrs. Brigit Wigmore—both families very 
ancient and of great “ pyety and worth "—came to the newly- 
established convent at Boulogne in the year 1656, as a 
scholar, or “ convict,’’ as the term was then, her maternal 
aunt, Lady Abbess Catherine Wigmore receiving her, and, 
not long afterwards, she “ received ye holy habit of Religion 
at ye hands of her aunt: First Abbess of Boulogne, wher she 
was clothed on ye 11th of September: 1656, and was pro- 
fest, at 19 years of age, ye following year, on ye 14th of 

‘September. 1657. She dyed ye roth of Novem: 1687.” 
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This good Religious, writes Lady Abbess Neville, “ lived 
like a Bee in ye sperituall hive of holy Religion, still gather- 
ing hony and improving in vertu by all occasions, even from 
her very first entring y® monastery, for beeing borne and 
bred in pyety by soe worthie Catholick parents, she exprest 
great sentiments of devotion in thos her younger years, but 
not ye least inclination to ye Religios life; but Allmighty 
God, who certaynly had desighned her for one of his cheefe 
Magazines of spirituall ritches, toucht her hart, wth soe effi- 
cacious a call, yt not wth standing all thos naturall opposi- 
tions, wch were manie in her, fomented by the craft and 
mallice of our invisible enimy—yet she firmly resolved uppon 
a Religious life; and wth such soe much constancie and zeale 
continued it, as was of great example and edification to 
all. . . .” The “deathbill” proceeds at considerable length 
to explain the chief difficulties which the young nun found 
in attaining the high state of perfection to which God called 
her, such as being of a “naturally hotte and fyery temper, 
yet God ballanct ye vivacity of yt humor by such deepe 
apprehensions and scrupulous feares as she was allwaies in 
such anxietie and trouble of mind as kept her in grete 
humility and submission both to Superiors and Ghostlie 
Fathers.’’ These had been the Fathers of the Society, ever 
the truest and most valued friends of the Community which 
was, at the time of Clare Vaughan’s entrance, passing through 
an epoch of great trials. Founded in extreme poverty, the 
opposition of his Lordship of Boulogne had almost been the 
death of the young foundation, and now, added to all else, 
the spiritual guidance and assistance of the Fathers had to be 
resigned. The Lady Abbess of the Mother-house at Ghent 
(Lady Mary Knatchbull), writing thus to encourage her new 
plantation, says: “I confess you want all those helps and 
advantages we here enjoy for your soul’s comfort from the 
Fathers of the Society, which is so great a loss and disad- 
vantage to the design we have in hand, that I scarce know 
how to hope, what I find so much affection to wish, in order 
to your happiness. Only, I know God can supply for it. 
I hope He will do it, and that He will perfect virtue in you 
by depriving you in great measure of the surest means to 
obtain it.” 

Thus we see that Dame Clare’s early years were full of 
trials exteriorly, as well as of the fears and scruples which 
seem to have accompanied her throughout. “Yet, by divine 
providence,” continues the record, “and the esteeme y¢ 
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Comunity had of her solid virtu, Government fell oftenest to 
her lott: yt espetially of M™ of y® novices, wm she care- 
fully brought up in ye tru spiritt of Religion and du ob- 
servance of ye Rule and Constitutions.’’ She was always 
extremely ready for humiliations and to embrace the low- 
liest duties “ yet wth spirituall ioy and devotion, still mind- 
full of ye divin presence and ye example of Christ of 
Savioure, being of a most incomparable sincerity & ino- 
cency of Soule, so good a Subject, and soe tru a friend, 
loving alle in God, and for God, as gave increase of divin 
love to all yt were ingagde by friendshipe to her. She beeing 
of a most obliging gratefull natur, had a grate propension 
to love and be beloved by her friends; but heavenly love, 
had so prepossest her hart as she feard nothing more than 
her so much affection to creatures or theyrs to her; & yet 
even where motives of affection were most approvable yet 
still she wold apprehend & cry out agaynst herselfe, yt she 
only gave ye husks to her heavenly spows and ye substance 
to hys creatures.’”” The vehemence with which the earnest 
novice threw her whole strength into the effort to overcome 
herself in this, “ brought her a fitt of syckenesse, weh much 
weakened her former helth and strength, as shee afterwards 
confest.”’ 

God, on His part, seems to have providentially aided her’ 
in this effort by taking the Abbess (Clare’s aunt) to Himself 
before her Profession, and, lest she might in any way be- 
come attached even to the walls of her convent, He ordained 
that the Community should remove, the year following her 
making her Vows, to Pontoise. The reasons given for this 
change are, first, the situation of their house at Boulogne 
being unhealthy, and, secondly, that soldiers constantly pass- 
ing through the town, disturbed the tranquillity necessary 
for enclosed nuns. Poverty, undoubtedly, was among the 
causes for the removal, since many times in the annals of the 
convent are met painful details of the nuns’ struggle to keep 
together and yet give those alms which are an invariable 
mark of monastic poverty. Thus, when settled at Pontoise, 
the military note is still to be heard—and in Dame Clare’s 
record is this touching entry, referring to her later years, 
“she was powerfull in wordes and in work, instructing and 
reducing into ye bosome of our holy mother ye Roman Catho- 
licke Church, many heritiques English souldiers wch were 
quartered in y€ town.” Another entry records daily doles 
' of bread and soup given to the needy English soldiers. 
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That Dame Clare was very specially illuminated in the 
ways of prayer is told very simply in the following “noate’’: 

“She was a Soule greatly Illumined, but so absolutely 
abstracted from all yt was high or ellevated, as ye more 
Allmightie God raysde her nearer to himselfe the lower she 
sunk downe into ye center of her owne nothinge, and was 
not only ye more humbled by it, but also ye more timoros 
and fearefulle of thos favors, and ye more warry to ob- 
serve ye comon way and methodes given and approuved for 
meditacion.” 

It may perhaps have been a natural result of these hum- 
ble fears and “ gemitus animz"’ that in the later part of her 
life Clare was subjected to a very grievous trial: and yet, 
considering how frequently God tries the souls of those whom 
He specially favours by seasons of mental darkness and in- 
capacity to rely on their own powers, it would seem that His 
visitations to her bore this character at times. Lady Abbess 
Neville seems to look upon it in this way, for she, who was 
a woman of great experience in God’s dealings with souls 
closely united to Himself, writes thus: “I will now give a 
breefe noate of those few particulars left in her own hande. 

“In ye first place now yt my minde is a litle reccollected 
from ye distractions of ye worlde, I must endeavour to kepe 
it soe, by beeing blind, deaf and dumb, endeavouring to know 
noething but christe crucifyed. ... I see... that I 
must never seeke or give waie to sensible devotion, for fear 
yt Nature and ye Divell may deceave me by it. On ye 
meditacion of Death God gave me lihght to see, ye remayn- 
der of my lyfe to come could not but bee tedious to myselfe 
thro infirmities, and troublesome to others by my little abil- 
lity to serve anie and my disagreeable waie to all. Ye only 
bennefit I can make of it is, to do penance for my former 
life and suffer for God's love all payns in it, and so dy to 
all things ye better to live to Jesus Christ, and not to regard 
what anieon may thynke or saie of mee . . . especially in 

. and to such . . . and such persons . . . onlie to 
bee verie silent and civile to alle, but never to frame un- 
necessary discourses, to pleas or comply with anie bodie or 
to breake silence, or to speke of worldly thinges. In yt of 
retirement, I discovered that I doe not governe my going 
in or out of solitude by obedience and charitie but by my 
owne inclination, lyke ye crowes doing my exterior actions 
wth clamour and bussell, to be minded by creatures, wch 
hath rendered y™ ungratefull to God unprofitable to my 
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soule, odious and ridiculous to others: wch I must indeavor 
to reforme by doing my actions silently and purely to pleas 
God onelie and to be seen and minded by Him.” 

“Thus,” continues the Abbess, “you see in how breefe 
and playne a style she noates downe thos perticular lights 
God gave her, of wt she was to undergoe and suffer for 
Him, and ye thorny way shee was to walke, wh consider- 
ing her infirmitie and ye success of yt in alle respects answer- 
able to yt foreknowledge given to her, certaynly thos lights, 
were verie extraordinary and great evidencye of God’s 
peculiar love to her soule and espetiall assisting grace to 
her of du co-operation, . . . as well as du application to 
make right use even beforehand as it were, of yt deprivation 
of her memory and iudgement, wh at times by entervals 
often left her, in wch at ferst both ye strenth of a naturall 
deepe apprehension, and a constant timoros conscience wold 
put her into greate frightes and difficulties, 2dded by ye 
malice of ye invisible enemy in wch you might still discover 
ye force and efficacie of thos former endeavors. Shee still 
had ever recource to God and Submission both to Gohstly 
Fathers and Superiours, wch was now her onlie Solace and 
remedie, and as she had ever accustomed herselfe to a most 
Religious comportment, so in her most transported insense- 
bilities or disturbances, ye word of obbedience had a powre 
over her and ye goade custume shee had attayned by a per- 
petuall mortification of her senses and right religious gov- 
ernment of herselfe . . . with a firme setlednesse in God 
by an intimate communication wth him by his espetiall assist- 
ing grace and favor to her gave her y* happy advantage, 
yt from ye time she began to loose intirely her memorie 
and fayle in her iudgement, some monthes before her death, 
she was never heard to saie on word yt was or could be offen- 
sive to God or her neighbor, or do any misbeseeming action ; 
nay, rather yt was strange yt beeing some weekes before shee 
dyed like an inocent child: and for many daies before she 
expirde, as it were deprived of all sence, yet at certain times 
she came so to her sences as to be capable to expres by sever- 
all actes of pyety a present understanding of what was pro- 
posed to her in God . . . as shee did severall times to 
thos priests yt came in to watch and praie by her.”’ 

The pathetic description of Dame Clare’s death may well 
close this brief memorial of her whom we have called “a 
Benedictine of Boulogne,’ from her place of profession, al- 
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though by far the greater part of her religious life was passed 
at Pontoise. 

“As tender devotion to ye Bd Sacrament was most exem- 
plar and known to all to be wt shee cheefly aymed to be 
excellent in, soe of Deere Lord vouchsafed her that high 
favour as w®" wee were Almost past hoeps of her capacity 
to receave her viaticum tow Fathers of the Society with oure 
owne Gohstly father and chaplin wth alle ye Comunity pray- 
ing by her as beleeving her neere her Ende, having all ye 
remarks of a dying person both in her countenance and 
motions, ye Superior w® the commendation of ye Soule hadd 
bin alle repeted sayd to her. D. Clare, if y" desire absu- 
lution bow yt head: wch she immediately didde and ye 
Ghostly father gave her absolution. Ye Superior agayn sayd 
to her, D. Clare, if you desire to receave our Bd Lord as 
y™ Viaticum bow yt head; she presentlie did soe, and lookt 
uppe with a quete cheerfulnesse: and on ye father’s speke- 
ing to her to prepare to receave her heavenly spows, her 
lord and her God, she shewed thos evidences of devotion 
and present right understanding of yt grete action, as wth 
much ioy they brought ye B4 Sacrament, wch shee receavde 
wth much peace and devotion, to ye greate comfort and 
edification of all who were present: and the evidgnce of 
Allmighty God’s peculiar favoure and mercy to her soule, 
of wch also y ensuing act mide in her perfect helth to de- 
sire absolution at ye howre of her death, is an other tru 
sighn of God’s preventing Grace to her. Here follows ye 
act she made in helth to desir absolution at her death. 

“praysed and glorifyed be ye most holy and ever 

Adorable Sacrament of ye Aultar: 

By y® present wrighting I doe most humbly begg at ye howre 
of my death, absolution of all my Sinnes, for wch I am most 
hartily sorry, tho then I may not be able toe desire ye Same, 
therfor by thys present I affirme, by ye Grace of God, in 
whom I confide and desire to serve and love for all eternity 
that I desir it, beg it and wish for it, tho yt I may or shall 
not be able to express ye same and manifest y’ my desire 
yet I humbly beg for charitye’s sake, to be remembered in 
ye holy prayers at yt howre and after death, espetially in 
holy Mass and w® you are before ye most Bd Sacrament.” 

They may have been involved in their grammar and 
eclectic in their spelling in these ancient days, but they were 
simple and sincere in their piety and worthy exponents of 


the old ascetic tradition. 
O.S.B. 








THE NOVELS 
OF MLLE REYNES-MONLAUR 


LLE REYNES-MONLAUR’S books are numerous 
M and are all well known in Catholic France. Several 

of them have run into countless editions, and two 
at least have been “couronnés” by the French Academy. 
Some even have been excellently translated into English. 
Yet Mlle Monlaur is very little known in England. Nota 
few persons well read in French current literature seem never 
to have heard of her. She certainly deserves to have a 
wider public here than she has yet touched. 

Mlle Monlaur is a child of the South of France. Many of 
her books are redolent of the atmosphere of the Midi; she 
reminds one not a little of Jammés, who in his Géorgiqgues 
chrétiennes has so vividly described the Southern landscape, 
the Southern farmer, and peasant and priest. But Mlle 
Monlaur’s early books take us to other lands, to other times. 
Le Rayon, which was published in 1903, is a wonderful study 
of part of the Life of our Lord. 

Mlle Monlaur, in her Introduction, speaks of the numer- 
ous books she has read in preparation, English and French... 
Most of all has she studied the Gospels. She describes a 
young sister of Gamaliel who is a friend of Nicodemus. 
Susanna has been carefully educated, and is a devout Jewess. 
Gamaliel and Nicodemus are representatives of the best and 
noblest type of Pharisees. 

The book opens with a description of the beautiful villa 
of Gamaliel on the Lake of Galilee, where he and Nico- 
demus are discussing the religious situation. Gamaliel 
explains his teachings on the Law, and breaks off suddenly: 


There is more light in the cradle song of a mother hushing 
her child to rest than in anything that falls from my lips, and 
yet that may be said, and we go on teaching—tradition, the 
wisdom of the elders and so on. Truth is the light of the soul. 
We never receive it in its entirety. The best of us can only 
transmit a few rays of light differing one from the other. Hence 
the divergences of our teaching. Hillel will say “ Yes,’’ Sham- 
mai “No.” So the Sadducee mocks and derides us Pharisees 


1The publisher’s advertisement states that Le Rayon is now in its 124th 
edition. 
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and our multifarious observances, while we look down on the 
common herd. And the Essenes seek refuge in a distant oasis, 
to be safe from the strife of tongues. Each of us follows the 
ray of light he thinks he has received. 


We lay stress on this opening scene, for we think the 
author has sketched the two Pharisees “of the better sort” 
with extraordinary skill. 

They go on to discuss the possibilities of a Messiah. 
Gamaliel is more than doubtful of any real fulfilment of the 
prophecies; very probably they merely signify a phase of 
improvement in human affairs. Susanna enters and takes 
part in the discussion. She is full of fervour and longings. 
She thirsts for something which would aid her to bear the 
weary weight of life. And Nicodemus speaks of the Teacher 
whom John the son of Zachary has proclaimed, “he who 
makes the blind to see and the lame to walk.” 

“My brother,” interrupted Gamaliel, “can anything good 
come out of Nazareth? This Jesus is just the son of a Car- 
penter; where has he been taught?” He, Gamaliel, is not 
prejudiced; in fact, some of the other doctors of the Law 
think him much too fond of the Greeks, whose refinement 
and love of beauty delight him, “and their artists, their poets, 
their philosophers, above all, Plato; but these ignorant fel- 
lows, these people of low birth and no learning, they are 
absolutely hateful to me.” 

What an expansion of the word in St. John “ these people 
who know not the Law are cursed.” 

“This Jesus,” Gamaliel goes on to say, “is only followed 
by fishermen, publicans, working people.” 

Nicodemus confesses at last that he paid a visit to this 
Man, a few months before, in Jerusalem, and describes the 
effect the conversation of that night had had on him. 
“ Brother, that Man isa great Prophet. He has been obliged 
to leave Jerusalem and is in Galilee.’”’” Susanna determines 
to seek Him. Various episodes of our Lord’s Life as we 
have them in the Gospels are described, and more and more 
Susanna feels the wonderful power of the Prophet as she be- 
lieves Him to be. 

The feast in the house of the Pharisee (whom the author 
identifies with the same Gamaliel), the raising of Lazarus, the 
growing animosity of the Pharisees, and, finally, the events 
of Holy Week, are all brought before us with the most ex- 
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traordinary vividness. We feel the presence of the crowd, 
we realize the awful hate which His enemies felt for Him. 
We realize the tenderness, yes, and the majesty of Jesus, and 
we realize Susanna’s despair as she saw Him die. For she 
hears in her brother’s house that He has been condemned 
to a felon’s death. And she goes out to seek His Cross. 
““ Near as was Susanna to the Cross she could hardly see, for 
thick darkness had spread over all the sky. She drew even 
nearer and raised her eyes, and through the darkness and 
through her tears she felt the divine gaze upon her. He 
bestowed a look of blessing and of thankfulness.” 

Never have we read any description of Good Friday, any 
discourse on the Last Words of Jesus, which brings home 
to the reader more vividly that appalling and yet wonderful 
and blessed scene. 

Following this is another sketch depicting the life of the 
Faithful in the earliest Christian times. Susanna and Gama- 
liel have joined themselves to the infant Church on the day 
of Pentecost, and we find them obliged to fly from their 
home on the death of St. Stephen. Aprés la neuviéme Heure 
(After the ninth hour) is its title, and we suppose this refers 
to Acts iii., when the Apostles on entering the Temple about 
the ninth hour heal the lame man. Those early days were 
full of joy, as indeed the Acts of the Apostles tell us, but 
very soon persecution scattered the new Christians. Gama- 
liel is represented as being one of those who carried the first 
Martyr to his grave, and we are told how bitterly he lamented 
the fierceness of his disciple Saul. On their long journey 
to Egypt they actually meet Saul in the desert, no longer the 
persecutor, but the penitent. 

Mile Monlaur manages her imaginary conversations with 
great skill. She puts into St. Paul’s mouth his own words; 
the words he will by and by write to the various Churches 
he has built up. The City of Alexandria, the life of Greek 
and Jew, are wonderfully described. Philo is the host of 
Gamaliel and Susanna, and his conversations are skilfully 
extracted from his surviving works. We must not linger 
over the story. Susanna in time wins the crown of martyr- 
dom in a furious riot, when she refuses to burn incense to 
the Egyptian goddess Isis. There is a fine description of 
a young Greek, steeped in culture, skilful in games, the hus- 
band of a lovely wife to whom he is deeply attached. He 


1 This is in its 76th edition. 
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loses his life in a chariot race, but he finds Eternal Life 
before he dies. 

Another Greek story is Ze Songe d’ Aitis, and the scene 
of the story is Greece at first, where St. Paul’s preaching 
is described. The heroine and her husband visit Palestine, 
and there in that sacred land they both find the peace of 
God, and give themselves to the service of Christ, who vouch- 
safes a vision to Attis. It is a delicate and beautiful fiction, 
with an atmosphere of its own—Tranquillity, Peace. The 
Martyr’s Crown and Palm may be reserved for Attis and 
her husband Stephanus, but there is no shadow upon them 
when we take our farewell. 

Ames Celtes transports us into the very early days of Chris- 
tianity in Brittany. Druids are still lurking in the woods, 
and human sacrifices at their bidding are not unknown. It 
is a tale of deep pathos. And again the author has managed 
to make us feel the strange, sad atmosphere of the strange, 
sad land of Armorica. . 

But now let us turn to Mlle Monlaur’s novels of modern 
life, and in the first place to Ze Sceau. 

This sad and beautiful story strikes the same tragic note 
as M. René Bazin’s Z’/solée, but is more uplifting, more 
hopeful than his. We are taken to Auvergne. The scene 
opens with the profession of a young girl in the Benedictine 
Abbey of Val des Lys. At this ceremony her sister and 
brother-in-law and two intimate friends are to be present, 
and as they motor through delightful scenery they discuss 
the foundation of the Abbey and the girl whose approach- 
ing farewell to the world has brought them there. Renée, 
the married sister, professes to be douleversée now that the 
day has come. The talk is animated and interesting. The 
“young man” of the party, Jean de Suye, observes that 
Huysmans says somewhere that a religious profession is the 
last word of poetry. 

‘“‘Oh, Huysmans,” murmured Charles (the brother-in-law) 
with a slight air of protest. M. Charles de Saint Brice is the 
embodiment of common sense; he is an excellent Catholic, 
but he is anxious not to provoke the anti-clerical party. 

They reached the Abbey, which was new, but had been 
built on the site of an ancient foundation, of which the first 
Abbess was of the Court of Charlemagne. Here were 
united the promise of the future, and all the romance of the 


past. 
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Terce was just finished as the little party entered the 
church, and all was ready for the ceremony. Lilies clustered 
everywhere. At eight o’clock the organ burst into music. 
Acolytes, monks, the officiating clergy, the bishop, and the 
godmothers of the novice, her sister and her friend, ad- 
vanced to the monastery door which marked the threshold 
of the Enclosure. 

As her sister approached the young novice she murmured 
“Darling,” but Benédicte said nothing; she only turned a 
radiant smile upon her two godmothers. 

The Pontifical Mass proceeded, and Benédicte pronounced 
her Vows, and having signed her formula of profession and 
given it back to her second godmother, her voice was heard, 
pure and clear, as she advanced towards the middle of the 
Choir: ‘‘ Receive me, O Lord, according to Thy Word, and 
I shall live."’ 

At that “Suscipe,’’ that supplication, a little fearful at 
first, then more confident, as the Choir of Nuns gave their 
response, the voice became firm and strong, gaining serenity. 

This poem of love revealed the love which gave her soul 
to Christ; and Christ, calling the soul to Himself, made 
appeal in the consecrated words of holy writ: “ Hearken 
My daughter, behold and lend thine ear: the King delighteth 
in thy beauty. Come, My beloved, the winter is over and 
gone.” 

And the answer: “I have seen Him, I have loved Him, I 
have believed in Him, I have given my heart to Him.” 

“What a poem is this,” says the author; “ what fulness of 
joy for the soul which has understood!" 

The description of the rest of the sacred office is won- 
derfully sympathetic, and on a far higher plane than M. 
Huysmans’ account of the clothing of a novice in Zu Route. 

With equal discernment, after unveiling to us something 
of the high resolve and spiritual joy of Benédicte, the author 
shows us the distracted, troubled soul of her sister, who be- 
gins dimly to understand something of what all this really 
meant. And when the bride of Christ, having kissed her 
new Sisters, came to Renée, and embraced her who had been 
to her a child as well as a sister, and Renée gazed back into 
the dear face, white indeed with emotion, but radiant with 
supernatural and also human joy—all Renée’s fears and sor- 
rows melted away, and she raised her voice with the rest in 
the glad Ze Deum. Then followed a relaxation of the en- 
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closure. The cloister is thrown open and the sisters and their 
friend, Madame de Rieux (Jacqueline), are allowed to spend 
the day together and to dine in the Refectory with the 
Community. 

The family life in the Abbey was singularly happy—it is 
the note of the Benedictine vocation, that of family life. 

Benédicte takes her sister to see her cell. As soon as 
they were alone Renée flings herself on her sister’s neck. 
“ Benédicte, my darling, you are happy? Forgive me for 
asking again.” 

“Listen to me, my little one,’’ Benédicte said gently, “ God 
has flooded me with His goodness. Try to understand that I 
have our Lord, and I have only come here for His sake. We 
only desire Him, to live with Him, to serve Him.” 

“That is what frightens me. It seems to me as if all this 
fervour would pass away. It is so easy to imagine God will 
be with you always.” 

“I do not imagine it; He és with us, He dwells in us. Our 
Blessed Lord has left us very practical rules. I have given 
Him my will, and it is easy to go to Him when one has such a 
Mother as we have here. She is just the same always as you 
have seen her to-day.” 

“Yes, she has won my heart. Now describe your day; tell 


me exactly what you do.” 


One wishes one could give the whole conversation, for 
it really unfolds the vocation of a true Religious, who does 
not cease to love her dear ones, although she loves them in 
God. 

Madame Jacqueline de Rieux, in the meanwhile, has seen 
the different rooms of the Abbey, and has been shown the 
various occupations, embroidery, the plain-song school, the 
work of illumination, and the rest. 

But over this home of peace a shadow hung. The Abbess 
goes to the parlour to find the bishop, the clergy, and M. de 
Saint Brice in anxious consultation. They are talking of 
the infamous laws now threatening all the religious Congre- 
gations. It is quite possible that the Community may be 
broken up. 

M. de Suye tried to persuade his dismayed hearers that 
the retired situation of the Abbey, and the fact that no out- 
side work was undertaken, might shield it. 

But no—M. de Saint Brice was certain that before long 
the Abbey would be closed, in two or three years. 
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“The Lord will decide,” said the Abbess. “I cannot 
and will not trouble the peace of my children at present.” 

Space will not permit longer quotations. The Bishop and 
the Abbess prove themselves worthy soldiers alike of the 
Church and of France. It is for the Bishop to speak the last 
word: 


““Madame,” he says, “you need not be exhorted to trust in 
God. If He consents to admit you to a share in His Passion, 
it is because He sees you are worthy. Perhaps you and your 
daughters are chosen in order to bear a great witness. It has 
been whispered about that the dispersed Religious will not be 
‘réformées,’ that their religious perfection is only conterminous 
with their enclosure. Grow in holiness, strengthen the inner 
life of those souls who have been confided to your watchful 
care. Possibly you are called to bear witness, that all our poor 
countrymen may see that the vows made to God can suffer no harm 
from the malice of men.” 

The Abbess had regained her self-possession. She bent her 
head. 

“If God asks it from us, we will bear this witness,’’ she said 
simply. 


And the~rest of the book shows how wonderfully the dis- 
persed Community do bear witness through many trials. 

One of the nuns, Mére Agnes, developing consumption, 
had been brought to death’s door some time after the dis- 
persion, and the Abbess arranges for her to be transferred to 
the Abbey. Before her death Benédicte and one or two 
others join her, and the poor exiles enjoy a few days of their 
old life. The Abbess gives them counsel for the strengthen- 
ing of their religious spirit and for the consecration of what- 
ever work had fallen to their share. They had suffered, 
but no one had failed. And now the holy soul of the dying 
nun welcomed her Lord’s approach amid the shadows of 
death, and in peace she slept. The Sisters laid her on her 
bed again, and put flowers around her, and were praying by 
her side, when the Administrator of the Abbey and one of 
his clerks demanded admittance. A report had gone about 
that the nuns had returned, and the deputy, one Quartier 
Janville, was extremely brutal. He insists on inspecting the 
whole abbey, and the Abbess, suddenly ceasing to object, 
led him to the infirmary. On the threshold she paused. 
“One of our Sisters was dying,” she said; “she was always 
_very delicate, for her lungs were affected; here she was 
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tenderly nursed and cared for. The exile has killed her, 
but she has died in happiness.”’ 

We can imagine, says the author, the effect produced by 
the sight of an unexpected death and enhanced by all the 
grace of youth. Mére Agnes lay clothed in her habit, a 
bunch of lilies and roses in her hand, her Sisters kneeling 
by her saying the Office for the Dead. They take no notice 
of the entrance of the Abbess and their enemy. The verses 
fell on his ears, ““ Persequatur inimicus animam meam et in 
terra vitam meam.”” What was he doing there? What good 
had this effected, this closing of the Abbey, and dispersal 
of a few women? He and his had caused the death of one 
poor nun. The concluding words of the last Nocturn fell 
on his ears, “ Domine, quando veneris judicare terram, ubi 
me abscondam a vultu irae tuae?”’ 

For the moment M. Janville was only conscious of a gush 
of human pity; as yet no vestige of belief was his. 


He remained for a few minutes in absolute silence, then turning 
to the Abbess he said ina low voice, ‘‘ Why did you not tell me? 
Surely you do not think that although we make war on your 
religion, we have no respect for the presence of death?” 

“I wished to lay her to rest here,” replied the Abbess. “It 
was her wish, and I hoped the visit of these gentlemen would have 
been later.” 

“Let it be so,”’ said the deputy, “I will be responsible. Al- 
though you hate us, you might remember that we are men.” 

“ But we do not hate you. How can we hate those whom God 
blesses? The last prayer of our little one is the proof that He 
does bless you. She offered her life to God, that He would for- 
give you and all who act with you. I promised to repeat her 
words; ‘May God take from them the terrors of death.’” 


We have lingered over this beautiful book. Perhaps the 
conclusion will be thought improbable, but strange things 
do happen! 

Quartier Janville is stricken with a mortal disease, is nursed 
by one of the dispersed Sisters (a lay-Sister), is converted 
and reconciled. He leaves land on the Italian frontier and 
money, and the Community meet on All Saints’ Day, “ that 
supreme festival of souls, the immortal meeting place of the 
blessed who have slept in Christ, and those who still are 
pilgrims on the toilsome road of life.” 

Leur Vieille Maison is a study of provincial life and 
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of renunciation. It is perhaps rather painful, so much is 
sacrificed to family feeling and family tradition. 

We pass over with regret Mile Reynés-Monlaur’s three 
war books: Zes Paroles secrétes, Les Autels morts, and La 
Fin de Claude, though this trilogy forms perhaps her greatest 
literary achievement. But, as already stated, two, if not 
all three, have been presented to the English public in an 
excellent translation, and we have barely space to touch upon 
the two fine novels which have come from her pen since 
peace was restored. 

Les Dieux s’en vont is a noble study of the Persecution 
under Domitian, and the account of the Roman Vestal Vir- 
gins is historically most interesting. There is a little Jewish 
Christian, a slave girl, who is a perfect type of the sweetness 
and courage of those early first-fruits of Christ. Many inter- 
esting figures appear; St. John himself, the Consul Flavius 
Clemens and his wife Domitilla, and the unfortunate 
Cornelia, whom Domitian causes to be buried alive on a false 
accusation. The book ends with the death of Domitian, 
which, as we know, brought a temporary rest to the Church. 

The latest novel is Zes Cloches de Chez Nous. This deli- 
cate and beautiful sketch of French provincial life is one 
of Mlle Monlaur’s most successful conceptions. The life 
en province, as described by Flaubert, and by other French 
modern writers, such as René Boylesve, is not very attractive. 
Neither, be it said in passing, do Mr. Arnold Bennett and 
Mr. H. G. Wells give an alluring presentment of existence 
in an English country town. 

Mile Monlaur does not attempt to disguise pettiness or 
vulgarity, but she does seize on the hidden virtues, the hero- 
ism of obscure lives, the real goodness, latent, it may be, 
beneath vulgarity, and even avarice, that besetting sin of the 
French peasant. 

The scene opens in the convent of the country town, in the 
department of Aveyron, to which Pauline Séguret, the 
heroine, has come to live. It is her dead father’s native 
place, and among the lady boarders of the convent Pauline 
meets a distant cousin, Palmyre Dalancié Lavergne, toiling 
in poverty to pay the debts of a scapegrace brother, Félix, 
who has redeemed his errors by his heroic death in the war. 

In the town there lives also a grande dame, one of those 
exquisite old ladies of France, who bring back to us the 
_ flavour, the grace of the ancient régime. 
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Madame la Marquise de Laumiére adopted Pauline at 
once: she was of the country—the Colonel, her father, was 
not forgotten. And gradually Pauline absorbs the life of 
the little town and the pastoral district around. The joys 
and sorrows of the people among whom she lives become 
hers, 

Mlle Monlaur has a wonderful power of describing the 
surroundings of Pauline, the cold of the winter, the dreari- 
ness of the deep mud, the cattle fair, the Christmas dinner, 
the early spring, and above all, the bells, the church bells 
which mingle in the life of the people and recall them to 
the thoughts of death, of New Life, of Christmas Joy and 
Easter Triumph. Side by side with this we have an inter- 
esting account of a new type of French woman, Mile Dax, 
who comes to the little town where our people live, and 
speaks at a meeting of a Social Union. She stimulates the 
somewhat dull and critical audience to rouse themselves and 
teach what they know, bringing their various handicrafts 
within the reach of groups of working women. Mlle ‘Dax 
is an ardent Catholic, and all this work is to be done under 
the banner of the Church. Pauline, who has learned the 
craft of bookbinding, has already set up a workshop, and 
so enables Palmyre to pay off her brother’s last debts. 

An old friend, one who had wished to marry her in the 
years of early youth, brings back the body of her brother 
from where it had been laid, and with it brings the decora- 
tion he had won. 

Félix had fought under Pauline’s father, and at the funeral 
the whole countryside turns out. One of the characters, 
whom we have not had space to describe, Maurice Galtier, 
says to Pauline: 

“You see this poor lady destitute alike of near relations and of 
worldly possessions, working, toiling, and having no material 
alms to give, yet the whole country respected her, her whom 
they knew so well, and listened to her as they would not listen 
to one of us. And when the last of her family is brought back, 
the whole neighbourhood comes to his funeral, to pay a last 
tribute to him, and above all to her; there you have the old 
French stock at its best.” 

And said Pauline, “ It is a great lesson to us, it is a proof that 
we can work for France only by drawing out her lost strength. 
At first when I came back I could only see dreariness and com- 
monness, and little by little, through one thing and another, the 
wish to help the people I met, sometimes just an impression 
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which the sunlight gave me, or a passing fragrance, and finally, 
the holy life and labours of Mademoiselle Dax, completely over- 
came me and made me long to work and to save.”’ 


And we leave Pauline doing simple work amongst the 
people. She holds classes to teach the women lessons of 
elementary morality. She teaches bookbinding, her whole 
life is enlarged and beautified. If there are many, and we 
believe there are many, such women in France as Pauline, 
Palmyre, Madame de Laumiére, Mlle Dax, and the miller’s 
daughter, Jeanne, such clergy as the Curé of the little town, 
such workers as Maurice Galtier, and Palmyre’s old love, 
M. de Saint Geniés, France will ever be @a belle douce 
France we love so much. 

We should like to quote the words which describe 
Pauline’s life: 


Le sens du devoir, le sens du don de soi, l'utilisation de toutes 
ses forces et de toutes ses facultés appliquées par une direction 
intelligente, de belles et nobles sympathies, un sentiment frater- 
nel pour tous, les vivants et les morts qui l’empéchaient de se sen- 
tir jamais isolée, pratiquement toutes les heures prises, toutes ses 
journeés 4 la tache rythmées par les pensées éternelles . . . que 
tout cela était sain, que tout cela était bon! .. . Sur le cimi- 
tiére et sur l’église, sur les amis qui regardaient s’ étendre les 
ombres du crépuscule, sur les grands fonds de pourpre, et sur 
l’ame vivifiée de Pauline l’Angelus du soir descendait, remplis- 
sait le silence. 


There are several other of Mlle Monlaur’s books we should 
like to notice, especially the admirable studies of Angelique 
Arnauld and the Duchesse de Montmorenci, but this article 
was meant to notice only her novels, which should indeed 
be read by those of us who love noble thoughts nobly ren- 
dered in the tongue many love so much. 


E. M. ROMANES. 
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IZINTABA 


WO men sat at ease on the deep verandah, after the 

I day’s work was over, enjoying the wondrous beauty 

of the white night. A full moon swam almost at 
the zenith in a cloudless sky, dimming the stars, and shedding 
her silvery effulgence so intensely that even the colouring of 
the two tall blue-gums and the spruce trees was apparent. 
The sand close by glistened in the beams. Stretching away 
for miles lay the light-flooded veldt, bounded at length by 
the more sombre high line of the berg. Rain had fallen in 
the afternoon; hence from the spruit came the chorus of 
many frogs, and from closer at hand the chirping of crickets. 
In spite, however, of the incessant croaking and chirping, 
the dominant notes of the night were silence and peace. 

He, whom lately we had left up a tree meditating on 
roads, was engaged in discussing the vagaries of the Zulu 
language with his fellow-worker. Suddenly he broke off to 
call his companion’s attention to the velvet depth of the 
shadows beneath the trees. He had an eye for colour. All 
the things which God made he preferred to things made by 
men; thus, he preferred vast open spaces to cities, and the 
roar of the Victoria Falls to the roar of, say, Fleet Street; 
and the sight of a mountain range exalted his thoughts more 
than a view of the sky-scrapers of New York. St. Francis 
preached to birds and fishes, but birds and fishes preached 
to him. Like Shakespeare’s exiled duke, he found “ tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything "; for all things created cried out a voice- 
less praise of their invisible Creator. 

So, on this night of splendour, a word was sufficient to 
give rein to an impromptu meditation. The word was 
Jzintaba, which in Zulu means mountains. The. discussion 
had been on the correct pronunciation of the word, and 
though it is unnecessary to go into the matter here, the re- 
sumption of the discussion fired a train of thought, and he 
began to ruminate aloud. 

(1) 

“* Mountains are like our ideals,” he said, “ the higher they 

are the purer. I remember on almost such a night as this, 


1See The Month, June, p. 523. 
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about ten years ago, gazing awestruck at the magnificent 
majesty of the Matterhorn. I cannot forget that huge, tower- 
ing, wedge-shaped mass rearing its lofty head high into the 
stars. It was like a gigantic index finger pointing in awful 
silence to the wonders of God's starry creation and through 
them to God Himself. I thought of St. Augustine’s 
*‘quaere super nos’! The impression was overwhelming. 

“Then too it reminded me—why I cannot tell—of the 
non-Catholic idea of a saint: serene, pure, above the world, 
remote from it. But, next day the weather had changed, 
and the mountain spoke of true sanctity; for sanctity does 
not consist of stillness, rather is it made up of terrific activity. 
The crest of the mountain was veiled in ominous, seething, 
black clouds. A mighty tempest seemed bent on the over- 
throw of God's handiwork. Thunder roared and growled, 
and bright flashes stabbed continuously the unyielding flanks 
of the mountain; while the wind howled like baffled demons. 
Yet when the storm had done its worst, and the dark clouds 
streamed away, the summit still stood, glistening snowy 
white, still pointing upwards; even as the saint in the midst 
of trials, sorrows and fierce temptations, although his body 
be planted on earth, yet his soul by God’s grace, remains 
snow-white, ever uplifted.” 


(11) 


He ceased. For a few minutes he was silent; then he 
resumed as another idea struck him. 

“The Ten Commandments of God remind me of a great 
mountain barrier like the Alps, the Himalayas, or our own 
Drakensbergs. It is true that many people nowadays look 
on the Commandments as a prison wall to be scaled as 
quickly as possible in order that they may be delivered from 
the shackles of worn out conventions and a defunct moral 
code. One does hear some nonsense talked by apparently 
serious-minded people! To me they appear like the heaven- 
reaching ramparts of freedom. The Italian thinks the Alps 
a better defence than many army corps; see how long the 
Himalayas guarded the sanctity of Thibet; and the Basuto 
enjoys liberty at his side of the Drakensbergs. So, the in- 
dividual man enjoys liberty behind the mountains of the 
Commandments. Freedom has its barriers, otherwise it 
would be license. By the first three ranges the rights of 
God are secured; by the other seven our own rights and 
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obligations one to another are guarded. Further, where the 
commonwealth is governed on principles maintained by the 
Commandments it will have temporal prosperity. It will be 
like a country surrounded by high ranges of mountains, and 
they who dwell therein will dwell in peace. But this is a 
big question into which one would need time and thought 
to examine.” 

He paused for comment, but none came. His companion 
seemed strangely quiet in the shadow. 


(111) 

“ Or,” he continued at length, quite oblivious of the other's 
silence, “‘mountains are like our pursuit of happiness. 
Viewed from a distance, the blue, white, or dun coloured 
mountains appear easy to climb (see how simple the ascent 
of yonder berg looks from here! ). Nevertheless, as the 
climber mounts the first slopes, the peak recedes. Between 
him and it steep faces of rock appear, or sudden chasms 
yawn. Maybe glaciers and treacherous places have to be 
negotiated, and still the peak seems as far off as ever. Even 
if, after prodigious labours, he does at last stand triumphant 
on the summit, behold other peaks lift their lofty heads still 
higher! Suppose, for one moment, he stands above all, yet 
must he descend again from his Everest to a livable level. 
In the first instance, though a conqueror, there are others 
higher still to conquer; in the second he has achieved 
absolute conquest, but cannot render it eternal, therefore in 
both cases he remains unsatisfied. 

“The thought of that unwearying quest for happiness, so 
much written about and spoken of to-day, recalls those words 
from Hassan; it lies ‘always a little further beyond that 
last blue mountain barred with snow.’ In effect it lies not 
in this world of ours at all, neither on the highest summits, 
much less in the lowest valleys. There is, however, a moun- 
tain of happiness complete, and we shall find it if we seek 
it beyond the valley of the Shadow of Death. For the 
mountain of true happiness uprears its shining crest in the 
kingdom of God.” 

He ceased, suddenly conscious of his prolonged outburst. 
In the deep shadow his companion slumbered peacefully, for 
to him a mountain was a mountain and nothing more. 


BONAVENTURE MEAGHER, O.P. 











BLESSED ANGELA OF FOLIGNO 


HERE is something so extraordinarily attractive in 
the character of Angela of Foligno that no one who 
has ever read about her can fail to wish for fuller 

light concerning her life and her spiritual development. In 

a very scholarly periodical of recent origin, entitled Revue 

et Histoire jranciscaine, a distinguished expert, Father M.-J. 

Ferré, O.F.M., announces his discovery, based upon a care- 

ful examination of the principal manuscript (Codex 342 in 

the Communal Library at Assisi), that the so-called “works” 
of Blessed Angela have not been at all intelligently or ex- 
haustively edited.1 As the contents of this codex form 
almost the only source of reliable information regarding her, 
the interest of this statement cannot be easily exaggerated. 
Whether the misconceptions and omissions of Boccolini’s edi- 
tion are quite so momentous as the article referred to would 
seem to suggest can only be finally determined when we have 
the full text before us.2 Meanwhile it is not pretended that 
what are known to us as Blessed Angela’s revelations have 
been purposely distorted * or falsified, only that the printed 
text fails to do justice to their due sequence and significance. 

Consequently, in anticipation of this fuller disclosure, there 

can be no harm in trying to recall the picture which the im- 

perfect original, and the modern lives which are based upon 

it, have left upon the mind.¢ 

Angela of Foligno must always take her place among the 
great mystics and contemplatives of the Middle Ages. We 
think of her in the ranks of the Blessed as standing side by 
side with Catherine of Siena and Catherine of Genoa. She 
has a very marked and distinct individuality of her own and 
presents an unusual type of the great Franciscan Revival 
which influenced Central Italy so strongly. She seems in 

* “Les CEuvres authentiques d’Angéle de Foligno,” in Revue et Histoire 

franciscaine, Tome I, No 3, July, 1924, pp. 296—314. 

2 This edition is now being prepared by Father Doncoeur, S.J., in col. 
laboration with Father M.-J. Ferré himself. 

3 Readers are cautioned, however, to be on their guard in using the extremely 
loose paraphrase of Ernest Hello. 

4 There is a satisfactory English rendering by Mary G. Steegmann, printed 
under the title, The Book of the Divine Consolation of the Blessed Angela of 


Foligno, London, 1909. The translation is made from the Italian edition of 
1536 and has a preface by Mr. Algar Thorold. 
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many ways the opposite to her great spiritual Father St. 
Francis. His life was action, Angela’s was thought, vision. 
Francis saw God in all His creatures—Angela saw all crea- 
tures in God, but the underlying principle is the same, 
namely, joyful love. 

Very little is known of Blessed Angela’s history—not even 
her surname?! or the date of her birth, which must have been 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. She belonged 
to a noble family of Foligno where she was born and lived. 
There she died on January 4, 1309. She was married to a 
rich man and was the mother of several sons. In her early 
life she was careless and worldly; indeed, according to her 
own account, her life was not only pleasure-seeking and self- 
indulgent, but actually sinful. Then, as suddenly as to Paul 
on the road to Damascus, there came to her the vision of 
the true light, the call to the Passion of a love full of fruit- 
ful suffering, to the peace of greater and more living joys 
than any of earth. It was a sudden, vivid conversion, a 
conversion of her whole point of view, impetuous, painful, 
joyous. The life she had thought harmless, even if with- 
out any higher aim, she now saw in its true perspective, as 
sinful, and from this conviction of sin was born in her a 
craving for penance, suffering, renunciation—renunciation 
complete and joyful, that has lost all to find all, the victori- 
ous faith of her great model, St. Francis, whose Third Order 
she entered, the faith which bore her soul from suffering 
to joy. 

For some time after her conversion, though a Tertiary, 
she continued outwardly her life in the world. Then gradu- 
ally all earthly ties were broken. Her mother, to whom she 
was much attached, though, perhaps naturally, she hindered 
her in her new life, died, then before long her husband, and 
finally her sons, and though her biographer exults over the 
Divine Providence displayed in thus removing all hindrances 
to her spiritual ascent, she was herself not inhuman, and 
Brother Arnold tells us how cruelly she suffered as blow 
after blow fell upon her. Still her conversion had been so 
complete, so violent, that all things, joy or sorrow, as with 
St. Francis, were but one, a living unity. For these early 
Franciscans nothing existed but the love of God. 


1 Father Ferré is able to tell us from his examination of the Assisi manu- 
script that she was known among her family and intimates as “Lella,”’ but 
this was probably only a pet name derived from Angela. 
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What little we know of her life is told us mostly by Brother 
Arnold, a Friar Minor, who was her confessor and who pre- 
vailed upon her to dictate the account of her visions to him. 
He tells us that after a time she gave up all her possessions, 
selling last of alla “castle” which she loved very much. That 
this sacrifice was asked of her had been revealed in a vision, 
in which she was told that if she would be perfect she must 
sell all and follow St. Francis in his absolute poverty. She 
went to Rome to implore of St. Peter the grace to be really 
poor, but did not sell the castle till some time later. Brother 
Arnold tells us pathetically how, time after time, when he 
read over to her what he had written, she exclaimed that he 
had misunderstood her and given quite a wrong meaning 
to her words. At other times she would cry out that when 
her visions were put into words they were blasphemous, and 
Brother Arnold warns us not to be scandalized at the heights 
of ecstasy to which Angela rises, and adds that the greater 
her ecstasy the deeper was her humility. For instance, when 
she says she has been raised “for ever" to a new state of 
light and joy, she does not speak in any spirit of over-con- 
fidence or spiritual pride. She simply tells us that her state 
is one of continual progress, that she is entering into a new 
light, a new sense of God, a solitude which she has not yet 
inhabited. 

Brother Arnold’s book was examined by some of the most 
learned and holy of the Order, who went through it with 
Angela herself and found nothing blameworthy. 

She gathered round her a large family of Tertiaries, both 
men and women. We hear from Brother Arnold that she 
had one special companion “una vergine Christiana” who 
lived with her and who was evidently not exempt from 
human respect, for when she and Angela were walking from 
Foligno, perhaps climbing the heights to Spello or Assisi, 
or going along that wonderful plain of Umbria to Rivotorto 
or Sta Maria degli Angeli, Angela would fall into ecstasy, 
her face shining and her eyes burning. The companion be- 
came much embarrassed and, thinking to set a good example, 
covered her own head, imploring Angela to do the same, tell- 
ing her that her eyes were like lamps. “ Hide yourself— 
what will people say of you? Hide yourself from the eyes 


1 One important result of Father Ferré’s study of the Assisi manuscript is 
to establish the fact that the third of the three sections into which that MS. 
is divided cannot, as was previously supposed, have been written or edited 
by Brother Arnold. 
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of men."" “ Never mind,” said Angela, “if we meet any- 
one God will take care of us.” Brother Arnold adds that 
the companion had to accustom herself to such episodes, as 
Angela’s states of ecstasy occurred at any moment. 

One Holy Thursday she said to the companion: “Let us 
go and look for Christ our Lord. We will go to the Hos- 
pital and perhaps amongst the sick and suffering we shall 
find Him.” She could not go empty-handed, and the only 
things they possessed were the veils for covering their heads 
on which the companion set such store. These Angela 
hastily sold to buy food to take to the hospital, “and so 
we offered food to these poor sick people, and then we washed 
the feet of the women, and the men’s hands, as they lay 
lonely and forsaken on their wretched pallets—more especi- 
ally was a poor leper much consoled,” and great was the 
joy and sweetness they experienced on their way home, and 
so they found the Lord Christ on this Maundy Thursday. 
Penitence, sorrow, tribulation, she adds, are accepted by God, 
but with the bitterness He unites sweetness. At first all 
is anxiety and suffering, in the end the greatest and most 
satisfying happiness. 

And so this strange life of great simplicity and of such 
overwhelming spiritual experience ran its course, and at the 
end of 1308 she knew that death was near. She had all 
her spiritual children assembled and laid her hand in 
blessing on the head of each, leaving them as her last will 
and testament words of wonderful confidence and assurance. 


Oh my children [she said] strive to possess this charity and 
judge not any man, even though ye should behold him commit a 
mortal sin. I do not say that sin should not be displeasing unto 
you and that ye should not hold it in the greatest horror, but I 
do say that ye should never judge the sinners, and moreover 
I say that ye should never despise them, for ye know not the 
judgments of our Lord God; and many are there who appear 
unto men to be condemned to hell, but who are saved in the sight 
of God, and many who appear unto men to be saved, are repro- 
bate in the sight of God and condemned unto hell. I could tell 
you of some whom ye have despised, but of whom I have the 
sure hope that God will lead them back into His own Hand. 

I will make no other testament, saving that I do commend unto 
you this’ mutual love and profound humility. And all my heri- 
tage do I leave unto you, the which is likewise that of Christ 
Jesus, namely poverty, suffering and scorn. Your life is that 
of Jesus Christ. Those who shall possess the heritage, of the 
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Life of Christ, shall be my children, because they are the chil- 
dren of God; wherefore is there no doubt that they shall possess 
the heritage of eternal life.! 


She died happily and in great peace on January 4, 1309, 
during the Pontificate of Clement V., who had forsaken Italy 
and settled in France. 

We have one other detail of her outer life. Ubertino 
di Casale entered the Order of Friars Minor in 1273. For 
fourteen years his life was zealous and exemplary. He was 
a man of great learning, and these years were spent in vari- 
ous universities. He then fell away grievously into care- 
lessness and sin. He tells us he made Angela’s acquaint- 
ance in a wonderful manner which he does not relate, and 
that she revealed to him his most secret thoughts, ‘‘ God 
speaking through her,” as he says, and that she brought him 
back to a holy life. He adds that he was only one of a large 
family of spiritual children who owed the life of their souls 
to her. 

Though so little is known of her outer life she has revealed 
her inner life very fully. “I, called Angela of Foligno, 
walking in the path of penance, made eighteen spiritual 
steps before I knew all the imperfection of my life.” These 
eighteen steps begin with the consciousness of sin, then 
through the shame of confession, to the mercy of God, to 
self-knowledge, to the Cross of Christ. At the ninth step, 
“the way of the cross,” she discards her rich clothing, her 
precious head-dress, her delicate food, but this is all still 
done very much against the grain, for she is not yet really 
controlled by true divine Love. At the tenth step comes 
the vision of Jesus Christ, which is granted to her in answer 
to her prayer: ‘“‘ What can I do to please Thee?’’ The vision 
of Christ and His Passion reveals to her the smallness of 
all her sufferings, and she tells us that she wept so continu- 
ously and so bitterly that she had to bathe her eyes for a long 
time with cold water. 

After the vision of the Cross she knows true penitence, 
and she decides on a life of absolute Poverty which be- 
comes her joy. So one by one she climbs her steps. She 
learns more and more of the Passion. God Himself through 
the Paternoster teaches her to pray. She finds what graces 
come from Our Blessed Lady, and at the eighteenth step 
she says that she realizes God most vividly and so delights 


1 Steegmann, p. 261. 
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in prayer that she forgets to eat. At this stage she sells her 
much-loved castle. 

She tells us somewhere that she has dwelt in two abysses 
—the abyss of height and the abyss of depth. Now after 
the eighteenth step she is hurled from the abyss of height 
and we have a terrible chapter telling of her temptations. 
She seems to herself to be stripped of every good wish or 
thought. She is tried by the most horrible sensual tempta- 
tions, haunted by longings for sins of which she had never 
heard. She cries, “Oh God, if Thou art going to 
damn me, do it quickly. As Thou hast abandoned 
me, do Thy will to the uttermost, drown me in the deep 
abyss.” At last the light broke through and she had a short 
reprieve. What she calls the next abyss was the temptation 
to false humility, great self-consciousness and scrupulosity. 
She wanted to tear off her clothes and run about the town 
naked with fish and meat hung round her neck, crying out, 
“This is a most vile woman who stinks of evil and false- 
hood, who spreads vice and sin wherever she goes. Yes, 
that is what I am—a humbug. I pretend I eat no fish or 
meat, and really I am a glutton and a drunkard. I pre- 
tend I wear common rough clothing, but at night I sleep 
under the softest coverings, which I hide in the morning.” 
She implored the Friars Minor and her Tertiaries to believe 
these self-accusations and to scorn and abuse her. At last 
she was delivered from this curse of false humility only to 
fall into the other extreme of great spiritual pride. She was 
filled with anger, bitterness, ill-nature. This state of tor- 
ment began in the pontificate of Pope Celestine (1294) and 
lasted more than two years. At last her poor tortured soul 
was lifted out of this abyss of darkness and she was com- 
forted with a vision of God as the Highest Good, and more 
and more, as her life proceeded, she was filled with great 
joy and happiness—that joy which was the keynote of the 
early Franciscan life. Over and over again in her visions 
she is shown the love and goodness and kindness of God; 
more and more she grasps the underlying principle that St. 
Francis taught, which binds all things together and “ makes 
of all things one,” namely Love. She says at last that she 
sees the goodness and love of God in the devil and the 
damned in hell just as much as in the Saints and Blessed in 
Heaven. In the vision of the love of God she describes 
three kinds of love, simple love, the love which kills, and the 
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love which is between the two, which is so deep, so joy- 
giving, so gladdening that she cannot describe it. When 
she is in the state of love everything that could be said about 
God or the life of Christ in Holy Scripture would only be 
a hindrance—she is “in God” and reads much greater and 
incomparable words. When she comes to herself after this 
experience she is so peaceful and happy that she says she is 
full of love “even for the devils.” She is so lost in love 
that not even the Passion of our Lord can sadden her—all 
is joy. It is, she says, a higher state than that of St. Francis 
at the Foot of the Cross, though the two states continually 
alternate. Sometimes the soul contemplates the human flesh 
of God which died for us, at other times joyful love wipes 
out all the sorrow of the Passion. ‘“‘ Therefore,” she con- 
cludes, “the Passion is to me only a shining path of life.” 
In another vision she loses even love itself, “/o perdetti 
amore che portavo dentro di me e diventai il non-amore.” 
She saw God as darkness. This vision gave her such sure 
and certain hope, such absolute confidence in God, that it 
took from her all doubt. She utters the most amazing para- 
doxes in trying to convey her meaning: “I have seen more 
than can be thought or heard. I have seen the absolute 
nothing, and that nothing is the entire All, and though this 
All is all darkness I see it with certainty and more super- 
humanly the more I penetrate into the silence and the dark- 
ness of the Ineffable.” 

“In that day darkness was to me as light and all beauty 
and light as blackest darkness. . . . When I saw God in 
the absolute darkness I felt neither joy nor fervour, love nor 
devotion. My body was still, my soul,—alone, transmuted, 
—saw. To speak of what I saw in the darkness seems like 
blasphemy. I saw the God Man who came to me gently 
and said: Zu sei Jo, ed Jo sono tu.” (Thou art Myself and 
I am thou.) From this time she tells us she continually 
experienced the joy of union with the Humanity of our Lord, 
and, like St. Francis, she sang: 


Praise to Thee most Beloved, on Thy Cross, I have made my 
bed, poverty is the pillow for my head, and the rest of my body 
lies in pain and the contempt of the world ; and then I was allowed 
to contemplate the Hands and Feet and Sacred Body of my 
Lord. When I try to describe this vision my tongue cleaves 
to the roof of my mouth, but I am enlightened and consoled 
abundantly. 
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In another vision God calls her: “Daughter of Divine 
Wisdom, daughter of peace, temple of delights, in thee the 
Blessed Trinity reposes, know that I dwell in thee and thou . 
in Me,” and then when she comes out of her ecstasy she falls 
down from those heights to the daily life of earth and sees 
herself as a sinner stained and full of faults, but she is not 
disturbed, a quiet, complete peace remains. Over and over 
again she speaks of the certainty of her faith, of her assur- 
ance that God will never forsake her. She longs for suffer- 
ing if it is for the honour and glory of God and if it will 
make her less unworthy of this most intimate union. “Oh 
dear Lord,” she cries, “what can ever separate me from 
Thee,” and she hears an answering voice which assures her 
that through divine grace nothing can separate her soul from 
God. 

At other times every detail of the Passion was revealed 
to her. At first these visions nearly broke her heart; then 
“the divine pity ’’ showed her she must wish only what her 
Lord wished, and she was able to contemplate even the Pas- 
sion “sur les montagnes de la Paix,’ as her French bio- 
grapher Hello says. 

A large part of the book of visions is taken up with these 
wonderful, vivid, but always restrained descriptions of every 
detail of the Passion and Crucifixion. More and more she 
rises above the pain and suffering in the spirit of her Lord 
Himself, “ who for the joy set before Him endured the Cross 
and despised the same.” She tells us that assisting at a 
representation of the Passion (apparently a kind of mystery 
play) in the Piazza of Sta Maria (probably Sta Maria degli 
Angeli) she was so overcome with this spirit of joy that 
she seemed to herself to be taken up and hidden in the 
shining wound in the side of Christ. Wonderful favours 
and visions were granted her at Mass and Holy Communion. 
One of the last recorded visions is Peace. Something had 
disturbed her and she had lost her joy and peace. At last 
God spoke to her and told her she was favoured above any- 
one in the valley of Spoleto. Her soul cried out, why then 
did God desert her? The answer was that she must only 
trust more and more, and gradually peace returned to her, 
greater than she had ever known. 

She has also left us a very touching description of how 
the Blessed Mother of God came to her with her infant Child 
on Candlemas Day, 
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and holding out her Son towards me she said: “Oh lover of 
my Son, take Him.” And with these words she placed her 
beloved Son in mine arms. And as I gazed upon Him, His 
eyes appeared to be fast closed as though He were asleep, and 
He was wrapped in clothes or rather swaddled. 

Our Lady, who was wearied by walking, then sat her down and 
made such beautiful, fair and pleasing gesture (showing how 
honest and gracious were her manners), that for its sweetness 
and delight which it had of beholding her, my soul was not only 
unable to look at the Lord (whom I held clasped in my arms), 
but it was constrained only to contemplate our Lady herself. 

And as I stood thus, the Child remained all naked in mine 
arms; and opening His eyes He lifted them and looked to me. 
And at the look of those eyes, I did suddenly feel myself filled 
with so much love that I was altogether overwhelmed. Be- 
cause from those eyes there issued forth such splendour and 
fire of love and joy that it is a thing indescribable. After that 
there appeared suddenly a great and ineffable Majesty, 
saying— 

“He who beholdeth Me not small, will not behold Me great.” 
After this He added: “I have come unto thee, and have offered 
Myself unto thee in order that thou mayest offer thyself unto 
Me.”’! 


The book concludes with a vision she calls the path of 
salvation, in which she speaks of the blessedness of those 
who know God, not by what He gives but by the gift of 
Himself. 


“Oh Lord,”’ she cried, “ tell me what Thou dost want of me, 
I am all Thine,” but there was no answer, and I prayed from 
matins till terce—then I saw and heard. There was an abyss 
of light—an abyss in which the truth of God was spread out 
like a road on which those passed who went to Him and those 
also who turned away from Him, and the Voice of God said to 
me, “ In truth the only way of salvation is to follow My footsteps 
from the Cross on earth to this light.” Here the divine Word 
became clearer and more distinct, and the path was bathed in 
light and splendour as far as the eye could reach. 


May one hope that even this imperfect sketch will be suffi- 
cient to interest those previously unacquainted with this won- 
derful mystic and to prove how desirable it is that we should 
possess an accurate text of our documents, set out with as 
much historical and theological commentary as will serve to 
make their obscure passages intelligible. 


HERSEY WAUCHOPE. 
1 Steegmann, p. 233. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
Vain Hopes. 


HE new Dean of Canterbury has done a useful service to 

the great cause of the Unity of Christendom, wantonly and 
arrogantly impaired by heretics in the sixteenth century, and 
ardently desired to-day by many thus deprived of their birth- 
right, by publishing in a handy volume! the various invitations 
and declarations on the subject made by different religious bodies 
during the last four years. The service he has rendered consists 
in the fact that his compilation destroys once for all the illusion 
that unity can be achieved by any form of compromise, or main- 
tained by any human agreements. For unity, in the first place, 
means unity of belief, and the object of belief is revealed truth 
which admits of no compromise. Without unity of belief, there 
can be no unity of government, of worship or of discipline, 
no means, that is, of binding together human intellects and wills 
to form a corporate body, the mystical Body of Christ. If it 
is practically impossible to unite human opinion on matters which 
come within human cognizance, and can be weighed, measured 
and tested, how much more impossible is it to secure agreement 
on matters which are generally beyond sense and above reason, 
the truths of revelation, unless the aid of some supra-human 
influence is invoked. This Catholics find in the divinely founded 
and divinely assisted Church, indefectible in her essence and 
infallible in her teaching. But this influence is definitely and 
finally ruled out by every non-Catholic denomination that voices 
its aspirations and ideals in the Dean’s volume. Whatever other 
solution of the problem receives consideration, against this their 
miinds seem to be irrevocably closed. They want religious unity 
but they do not want the only possible way of achieving it, 
submission of mind and will to a living, divinely guaranteed 
authority. Rather than accept that, some seem to put a blind 
trust in the lapse of time as a means of effacing difficulties, 
whereas its effect may easily be to increase them; some frankly 
reject unity as an unattainable and therefore an unintended ideal. 
Nowhere do we find a view of the nature and office of the Church, 
corresponding to that sketched by Our Lord in so many striking 
metaphors, and fulfilled ever since His time by the world-wide 
institution, whose head on earth is the Pope. When we consider 
that even the different groups of Dissenters,—Wesleyans, Pres- 


* Documents on Christian Unity, 1920-1924. 
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byterians and what not—whose differences are not doctrinal, can- 
not bring themselves to disregard the historical causes which 
originally resulted in their separation, we realize how inadequate 
is their understanding of Unity as an essential quality of Christ's 
Church and how vain is the attempt to counteract the fissiparous 
effects of private judgment. Probably vested interests operate 
here, as in more mundane concerns, to prevent reform. 

It is not only as an abstract principle that the necessity of an 
infallible teaching authority in order to achieve unity should be 
urged. It can be viewed in operation in undivided Christendom 
of old and in the Catholic Church to-day. The Greek Schisms 
and the Protestant Reformation have only emphasized the need 
of it. Beyond the range of that authority all is chaos and con- 
flict. The Word of God itself, taken from the guardianship of 
the Church, has become degraded and discredited. Why do 
not all these earnest men, pathetically seeking a lost ideal, reflect 
on the causes that brought about the loss, and aim at restoring 
the conditions that would retrieve it? Throughout the wide- 
spread millions of the Catholic Church, there is unity of belief, 
of government, of discipline: what have the sects gained by 
abandoning her fold? Doubt, confusion, the overthrow of moral 
standards, the spread of infidelity, the divorce of religion from 
human conduct, the virtual abandonment of Christ’s purpose. 


We all want Christian unity [says a writer to The Times, 
July 29th]. But full agreement in what? In the simple 
spiritual principles revealed to us by Jesus Christ. To 
seek unity in dogmatic formulz must and should fail. For 
all men, all nations differ, and because of their differences, 
forms of Christianity, not one form, are necessary for 
humanity. Humanity, fallible, requires these varying 
forms, requires intellectual interpretations. But, even so, 
Christian unity can be found in making them all subjec- 
tive to the simple spiritual principles which Jesus Christ 
revealed to the soul of man. 


This is typical of non-Catholic mentality—to take refuge from 
inconvenient facts in a cloud of verbiage. The writer contrasts 
“simple spiritual principles” with “dogmatic formule.” But 
spiritual principles as a bond of unity must be expressed in 
words, must be true, must be guaranteed as true, must be formu- 
lated as dogma. The love of God shown in the Incarnation is, 
we presume, a spiritual principle: how can that fail to connote 
the dogma—‘ Christ is God?” And, after all, what was the 
commission Christ gave to His Apostles? “Teach the world 
a few spiritual principles” or “Teach them all things what- 
soever I have commanded you?’ He did not provide different 
doctrines for different ages or different nations. He knew that 
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humanity was fallible and, therefore, He provided for all time 
an infallible interpreter of His revelation. 

For the good will discernible in Dean Bell’s valuable book 
all Christians can be devoutly thankful. But good will, apart 
from knowledge and understanding, can effect little. This 
volume shows us how much those outside the Church have yet 
to learn about the nature and sources of the Unity to which all 
aspire. 

J. K. 





THE CONCEPTION FEAST OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


HERE is a curious entry which for many centuries was to 

be read, attached to the 24th of September, in most of the 
martyrologia and calendars of the Western Church. It does not 
seem to be found in strictly Roman books, but in Gaul, Spain 
and the British Isles it was of very common occurrence. Pro- 
bably the vehicle which contributed most effectively to dis- 
seminate throughout the West the knowledge of any such 
celebration was the famous Martyrologium, which from its sup- 
posed but quite illusory connection with St. Jerome, is commonly 
called the “ Hieronymianum.” In the form in which it is known 
to us this compilation probably took shape in the neighbourhood 
of Auxerre in Gaul about the year 600. It was locally modified 
to an almost indefinite extent by subsequent transcribers and 
adapters, but there can be no reasonable doubt that the Gallican 
archetype of the copies now known to us, under the date octavo 
kalendas octobres (i.e., September 24th), contained the entry, 
THE CONCEPTION OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

It is not in the least likely that the compiler, whoever he may 
have been, invented this celebration out of his own head, but 
we cannot trace it in his known sources. The only thing which is 
plain is that the observance spread and even threatened to be- 
come a landmark. More than two centuries ago Mabillon, in 
his book, De Liturgia Gallicana, printed a strange letter pur- 
porting to have been written by the great St. Augustine to St. 
Vivianus, Bishop of Saintes. The spuriousness of the document 
is pretty obvious, but it must have been concocted in Mero- 
vingian times. In it the writer urged that Advent ought to last 
for three months and should start on September 24th and not, 
as was apparently usual in Gaul and Spain, with the feast of 
St. Martin of Tours on November 11th. “I begin my Advent,” 
writes the pretended Augustine, “with the 24th of September, 
which is the autumn equinox, because on that same day, according 
to tradition, the Precursor of Our Lord was both conceived, 
as the angel had announced, and was also slain by the sword of 
the infamous Herod.” The writer further points out that a 
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third festival, the finding of the head of the Precursor, was kept 
on August 29th, and he takes satisfaction in the thought that 
as a triple immersion was used in baptism, it was fitting that 
John the Baptist should be honoured with a threefold festival, 
the Nativity (June 24th), the Invention (August 29th), and the 
Conception (September 24th). More to the point is his remark 
that as the Divine preparation for the coming of the Son of Man 
was first disclosed to the world in the miraculous conception of 
Elizabeth who was well advanced in years and had borne no pre- 
vious child, so this event ought to mark the date when our ex- 
pectation of the promised Messiah should lead us to turn our 
thoughts to Him and make ourselves ready for His presence 
amongst us. See, says the writer, how fittingly the times agree. 


At the autumnal equinox when the darkness begins to 
lengthen, then tradition tells us that John was conceived 
and in the revolution of the years was put to death. In the 
spring equinox when the daylight is increasing and the 
darkness is on the wane, tradition records that Christ was 
conceived in the Virgin’s womb, and equally in due course 
of time was nailed to the gibbet of the cross.1_ In the 
solstice when the days begin to shorten and the nights to 
lengthen, we believe John to have been born, as befitted the 
servant; but at that solstice which marks the extension 
of the daylight and the contraction of the darkness, there 
was born of the Virgin Mary the Master who is the Saviour. 
of the world.’ 


Whatever may be thought of the writer’s arguments, there can 
be no doubt that this commemoration of the Baptist found con- 
siderable recognition in the calendars and martyrologies for 
several centuries. In Spain it seems, though kept on September 
24th, to have been commonly entitled the Decollation, or Passion, 
of St. John the Baptist. We are also inclined to think from 
the appearance of the manuscript of the celebrated calendar of 
St. Willibrord which was written in England at the very be- 
ginning of the eighth century that the word Conceptio which now 
stands there has perhaps been written over the erasure of a 
longer word, probably Decollatio. But the September feast 
in the great majority of the documents which mention it appears 
as the Conception; for example in the Irish Martyrology of 
(Engus (early ninth century) we read, I quote Whitley Stokes’ 
translation, under September 24th— 


* This, of course, refers to the ancient belief that March 25th was the true 
date of our Lord's Crucifixion as well as of His conception. 

* Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicana, pp. 458—460. 

3 Dom. G. Morin, Liber Comicus, pp. 269 and note, and 402. 

4 This calendar has been reproduced in a photographic facsimile by the 
_ Henry Bradshaw Society. 
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The conception of noble John the Baptist, who is 
greater than can be told: who is the most wondrous that 
has been born of men, save Jesus. 


It would be useless to multiply references; suffice it to say 
that the Bodleian MS. (Canonici) Liturgical 326, an eleventh 
century Benedictional, apparently from the neighbourhood of 
Verona, has for “the Conception of St. John Baptist,’’ an 
episcopal benediction which in other similar books is usually as- 
signed to the Decollation, also that in the Sacramentary of St. 
Vaast and Corbie (c. 975) we have a recognition on 24th Sep- 
tember of the Conceptio S. Johannis Baptiste,? as well as in 
the Bosworth Psalter and two or three Canterbury MSS. of the 
eleventh century.’ 

But the point of principal interest remains: What is the origin 
of this celebration? Of course it is easy to say that given the 
Nativity of Our Lord on December 25th all the rest follows 
necessarily in due order. If the birth took place on octavo 
khalendas Januarii in the Roman reckoning, then according to 
medizval ideas the visit of the Archangel St. Gabriel and Our 
Lady’s assent to the mystery of the Incarnation must necessarily, 
be identified with the date octavo kalendas Apriles (or March 
25th), nine months earlier, and since this was “the sixth month 
with her that is called barren” the conception of St. John the 
Baptist must have occurred exactly upon the day which in the 
same reckoning is called octavo kalendas Octobres, or in other 
words (since there are only thirty days in September) on the 
24th, not the 25th, of the same month. Obviously also the birth 
of the Precursor for the same reason must have happened on “the 
eighth day before the calends of July,” which is June 24th. 

But here a doubt comes in. Is it not possible that the start- 
ing point was not Christmas day, but rather, the other way round, 
that the birth of Our Lord was attributed to December 25th 
because there seemed good reason to suppose that the Conception 
of St. John the Baptist had, taken place on octavo kalendas 
Octobres, or in our modern terminology on September 24th? 
This is a query propounded some thirty-five years ago by Dom 
Germain Morin‘; and, startling as the suggestion may seem at 
first sight, there is undoubtedly much to be said for it. The 
main point in the argument, which limitations of space prevent 
us from developing as fully as might be desirable, is the per- 
suasion which can be traced back to teachers as authoritative as 
St. John Chrysostom and probably St. Jerome himself, that the 


* Martyrology of CEngus, Henry Bradshaw Society, p. 196. 

? Leopold Delisle, Anciens Sacramentaires, p. 339- 

3 Gasquet-Bishop, Bosworth Psalter, p. 106. 

4 See the Revue Bénédictine, then still called the Messager des Fidéles, June, 
1888, Vol. V., pp. 257—264. 
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visit of the Angel of the Lord to Zachary, described in Luke i. 
I—25, took place at the end of September. Undoubtedly the 
whole proceeds upon the unwarrantable assumption that Zachary 
was not merely a priest of the temple “executing the priestly 
function in the order of his course,” but the High Priest him- 
self who penetrated into the Holy of Holies once a year at the 
feast of Tabernacles towards the end of September. But this 
mistake was widely spread in the early Church. We find it 
adopted not only by St. John Chrysostom, but also by St. Am- 

brose and St. Augustine, and even, it seems, by St. Jerome, and at 
a later date by the Venerable Bede. A very curious ancient 

homily, formerly printed in Latin among the works of St. 

Chrysostom,! is most explicit upon the point. Zachary entered 

the Holy of Holies in the first year of the Emperor Tiberius, on 

the eighth day before the calends of October, at the beginning 

of the eleventh lunar month. Later on, in the ninth year of his 

reign, Tiberius had astronomical calculations made which proved 

that the autumn equinox fell precisely upon that day octavo 

kalendas Octobres. Further the writer connects this with the 

pagan Roman celebration of the atale invicti on December 25th 

and with the true Sun who was to give light to the world.? Of 

course nothing definite can be asserted regarding the age and 

provenance of this discourse, but there are many indications that 

the ideas which it embodies were widely known and generally 

received throughout Christendom alike in the East and in the 
West. A letter attributed to John, Bishop of Nicea (c. 862) and 

supposed to have been addressed by him to Zacharias, Patriarch 

of Armenia, professes to quote a reply of Pope Julius to Cyril 

of Jerusalem in the sense already indicated.* This last, of 

course, is demonstrably apocryphal, but there can be no ques- 

tion that the Orthodox Greek Church still celebrates the Concep- 

tion of John the Baptist on September 23rd (not, curiously 

enough, on September 24th) and the ancient Greek Synaxary of 

Constantinople preserves a full account of the entry of Zachary, 

as High Priest, into the Holy of Holies on this day and em- 

phasizes the conception by Elizabeth which was its immediate 

consequence.* 


H. T. 


* Dom Morin refers to a tenth-century MS. at Oxford in which it is to be 
found. 
2 See the Opera of St. Chrysostom (in Latin), Paris, 1588, II. p. 1088. 
3 See Migne, P.G. XCVI., 1435. 
4 See Father Delehaye’s critical edition in AA.SS., November, Vol. III. p. 71. 
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II, TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The tenth anniversary of the outbreak of the 
The London war found the belligerent nations engaged on a 
Conference. task which they should have undertaken imme- 
diately on its cessation—viz., the restoration to 
Europe of the prosperity which its ravages had destroyed. To 
that task Pope Benedict XV., whose wisdom has been so remark- 
ably and so sadly justified by the event, urged the victors, but 
unfortunately they turned to other purposes, and proceeded to 
punish and cripple their conquered foes, putting themselves in 
the wrong by going beyond the terms of the Armistice and reap- 
ing in their own continued unrest and impoverishment, the reward 
for their injustice. They set out to punish, but the authors 
of the war escaped their wrath: only the helpless, misguided 
peoples, on whom rested no shadow of blame, whose patriotism 
was as sincere as that of their persecutors, were exposed to star- 
vation by a merciless blockade, and oppressed by the imposition 
of an impossible indemnity. The belated Conterence in Lon- 
don is a token of the folly and the fraud which characterized 
much of the Versailles Treaty. The victors are doing what they 
should have done from the first, discussing with their late ene- 
mies what measure of reparation it is possible for them, as the 
losers, to pay, having regard to their own economic needs and 
capabilities. That “ condonation of injuries,” for which the Pope 
pleaded, as the only right policy for the war-exhausted Euro- 
pean family to pursue, is now the policy tacitly adopted by the 
Allies who have agreed to provide the financial aid necessary to 
make Germany prosperous and strong again. The incredibly 
foolish idea of seeking security by trying to make that great 
nation’s weakness permanent has been given up, and even French 
statesmen are contemplating the possibility of finding security 
in a vigorous and efficient League of Nations. 


Thus an indirect but no less salutary effect of 

The _— ending the continued war with Germany, which 
Armaments. as paralysed the restoration of Europe ever 
since the Armistice, may be the lightening of 

the burden of armaments which is still pressing heavily upon the 
impoverished nations of the world, and still fomenting the unrest 
due to the war, without in any case providing any real security 
against its renewal. Much, doubtless, remains to be done before 
the militarists and war-mongers become negligible. The sen- 
sational Press as yet shows little sense of responsibility in the 
matter. Organs like the Daily Mail still preach international 
hatred and mistrust, under the spur of a narrow nationalism, and 
in every legislature there are those who cannot conceive of a 
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world sufficiently civilized to recognize that war as now waged 
is destructive of civilization itself. Even the Labour Govern- 
ment, pledged to work for peace, has been forced by its oppo- 
nents to authorize the spending of millions of public money on 
the construction of new cruisers. Whatever be its justification 
—and the Government pleaded relief of unemployment—this act 
had its immediate repercussion all over the world, stimulating 
similar expenditure in France, Italy, Japan and the United 
States. Happily, the American eight cruiser programme has 
been postponed for a year, and both of the two great parties in the 
States favour a further International Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments, so that wiser counsels may prevail, both here 
and abroad, before such possibly wasteful expenditure is ac- 
tually incurred. 


Meanwhile, the comparative slowness of all 

““No More Governments to respond to the desires of a 
War.” war-weary world is everywhere arousing 
opposition, not only from those who pursue 

peace as a Christian ideal but also from various forms of non- 
Christian pacifism, which regard the soldier as an inconvenient 
check upon their subversive designs. With “No More War” 
demonstrations, as a warning to Governments from the common 
citizen to exert themselves to maintain the peace of the world 


by eliminating the causes of strife, we have the greatest sym- 


pathy, but not with vague idealists who deride patriotism and 
declare war intrinsically wrong, still less, with anarchists who 
would deprive rulers of all coercive powers, we have no aim 
in common. But their efforts should make Christians the more 
eager to be foremost in denouncing the moral anarchy that 
regards different groups of the human family as naturally and 
necessarily hostile to each other, and, instead of elaborating the 
machinery of conference and arbitration, is ever emphasizing 
the need of stronger and stronger defences. The security on 
which peace rests can only be found in a universal league to 
suppress aggression. 


We believe the Labour Government to be 

= a sound on the question of disarmament, and 
Mutual Assistance. W€ 2re mindful of the limitations under which 
it works. Its rejection of the draft of a pro- 

posed “Treaty of Mutual Assistance’’ emanating from the 
League of Nations, does not mean that the Government has 
changed its views, but only that, failing the adhesion of the 
United States and the agreement of the other members of the 
Commonwealth, it considers the Treaty premature and unwork- 
able. There is little use in formulating schemes of the sort 
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until the League becomes all-inclusive. At present, its fifty- 
four State-members embrace about three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of the globe, but unless the United States, Germany and 
Russia join in its support it will remain comparatively ineffec- 
tive. However, already those three Powers have joined in the 
League’s deliberations on specific points and it should not be 
difficult to engage the co-operation, at least of the two former, in 
a Disarmament Conference. Russia under its present rulers is 
and must remain a danger to the world’s peace, but Russia will 
one day shake herself free of the Soviet incubus, and, under 
some form of civilized Government take her proper place in the 
world’s councils. The Soviet Terror was a bitter and terrible 
price to pay for the overthrow of the corrupt bureaucracy of 
the Tzars, which itself was always a menace to peace both in 
Europe and Asia, and was more responsible than was at first 
recognized for the late war, but it has not the elements of stabil- 
ity and by its formal rejection of Christianity has sown the seeds 
of its own destruction. 


It is all the more singular that the Labour 
Government and party, which contain many 
professing Christians and, on the whole, are not 
irreligious should be so ready to condone the 
blatant atheism of the Soviets and their avowed design to over- 
throw Christian civilization. The excuses made by the Daily 
Herald for the murderers of Mgr. Boskovitch and his com- 
panions remain an indelible stain on the reputation of that paper, 
showing that, in the supposed interests of its crusade against 
“Capitalism,” it is ready to welcome any adherents. It is 
stranger still that this attitude of sympathy is maintained by the 
Government in spite of the continued abuse of the Soviet press 
and platform, which throughout the whole three and a half 
months’ negotiation in London, never ceased to express their 
contempt for their British “brethren.’’ Irresponsible Press ex- 
tremists are not unknown elsewhere than in Russia, and we need 
not attach too much importance to these crazy utterances, nor 
to the boastful outbursts with which the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaties have been greeted in Moscow. Nor indeed to 
the denunciation that greeted them here. It was natural that 
the Government should not have wished that five months’ labour 
should be entirely wasted, and it is also clear that the Premier’s 
signature does not commit the nation to anything. The signifi- 
cant fact is that the Communist State has approached a Capi- 
talist State for a loan, and that it will not get a loan except it 
returns to the ways of civilized life, acknowledges debts, respects 
contracts, recognizes property rights—in a word conforms it- 
self to the practices of ‘ Capitalism.’’ For the first time since 


The Treaties 
with 
the Soviets. 
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the war, the Soviets have entered the European system. The 
Moscow Press is deluding its readers by its claims of a great 
Communist victory: in reality, the Treaties are an admission of 
the inadequacy of Communism, and a first step towards its aboli- 
tion. The Russians may discover this before the Treaties pass 
Parliament: in any case, they won’t get what they want unless 
they acquiesce in it. The Premier and the Foreign Office may 
be wiser than their critics realize. They are accused of every 
sort of diplomatic crime and economic folly: the fact is that, 
without as yet giving the Soviets anything substantial, they have 
brought a lawless Government within reach of law. 


The anniversary of the war has as usual pro- 
bad aa voked reflections in the Press upon its causes, 
the War. and we are glad to notice that outside the 

Jingo papers, there is less disposition than 

formerly to place all the blame upon the heads of the Germans. 
The flood of candid utterances from leading agents in every 
camp has had some effect upon the journalistic mind, and we 
are no longer under the patriotic necessity of believing our coun- 
try and its allies wholly white and their enemies wholly black. 
We don’t deny for a moment the high idealism with which this 
country entered the war and which brought in the Irish nation, 
for the first time in history, whole-heartedly on its side. It is 
to the credit of humanity that men cannot generally be induced 
to begin killing their fellow-men until mind and will have been 
fired with lofty purpose, or made strong by conviction of neces- 
sity. But we are now more ready to credit our enemies with 
similar motives, and to see that the actual guilt of aggression can 
be laid at the doors of comparatively few, and must be distributed 
over many years of history. And though it is well to recall the 
heroic mood of those early days, it is no less necessary to remind 
ourselves of the degradation of aim which supervened on so wide 
a scale. As early as March 8th, 1915, 7he 7imes, in an article 
on “ Why we are at War,” wrote these significant words— 


There are still, it seems, some Englishmen and English- 
women who greatly err as to the reasons which forced Eng- 
land to draw the sword. . . . They do not reflect that our 
honour and our interest must have compelled us to join 
France and Russia even if Germany had scrupulously re- 
spected the rights of her small neighbours. . . . The Ger- 
man Chancellor has insisted more than once upon this truth. 
. » .» Herr von Bethmann Hollweg is quite right. Even 
had Germany not invaded Belgium honour and interest 
would have united us with France. 


Honour, presumably, on account of an understanding on which 
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France relied: interest, because as the same paper remarked 
earlier,! “we have always fought for the Balance of Power. We 
are fighting for it to-day." But the Entente itself originated in 
the desire to prevent what we considered the danger of undue 
German expansion, and so it would seem that the chief aim of 
the war resolves itself into a struggle for supremacy between 
Germany and Britain, a struggle which a different diplomacy 
might have avoided and which in any case was not a quarrel 
between the peoples. The territorial bribes which induced Italy 
to join the Allies still further lowered the ideals of the com- 
batants, as did the desperate disregard of all conventions which 
had hitherto curbed war’s brutality, most of which violations 
the German leaders inaugurated.? The spirit which animated 
the later years of the war was abundantly shown in the Peace ne- 
gotiations in the Treaty of Versailles, and, consequently, mingled 
with the recollection of heroic ideals and exploits should be 
the consciousness of the widespread injury to national and inter- 
national morality due to the war. 


If we desire peace in Europe as a necessary 


pan condition for the return of prosperity, much 
Question. more is it to be desired in Ireland, our nearest 


neighbour, bound to us by so many bonds of 
historic association, commerce, intermarriage, and culture, whose 
domestic dissensions are almost inevitably reflected in our midst, 
and whose prosperity cannot fail to promote ours. Yet Ireland, 
which in 1914 was on the eve of civil strife, is still, in 1924, in 
a state of grave unrest. To study the causes of that unrest and to 
strive to remove them is obviously the duty of all Christians here: 
to foster and embitter them is just as clearly a hateful and un- 
Christian thing. Yet once more the affairs of Ireland have be- 
come the sport of English party politics, and the settlement, 
which all parties combined to effect in 1921, is consequently 
exposed to disruption. All parties implemented the Irish Treaty 
of 1921. Amendments which seemed to vitiate that Treaty, 
especially those that were aimed at limiting the powers of the 
Boundary Commission, were voted down by the supporters of the 
Coalition. The Treaty was accepted by those also who spoke for 
the great majority of the Irish nation. It has been loyally ob- 
served by both sides hitherto. The appointment of a Boundary 
Commission, about which the present crisis has arisen, was in the 
Treaty from the first: its object was clearly stated: its probable 
effects recognized. The clause providing for it was meant to 
give the Nationalists of the Six N. E. Counties the same option 

1 December 4, 1914. 

2 Yet naval men like Lord Fisher and Admiral Sir P. Scott afterwards 
confessed that the German submarine war against merchant shipping was justified. 
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which it gave the anti-Nationalists, viz., to select which Govern- 
ment they should prefer to live under, “as far as geographical 
and economic considerations allowed,’’—a limitation which 
clearly pointed to those of the inhabitants of “Ulster’’ who were 
in more or less immediate contact with the Free State. Its 
effects, again, might be to detach large portions of the counties 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, and several important towns, from 
“Ulster.” All this was known from the start, yet when in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty the Government lately made a long 
overdue attempt to set the Boundary Commission at work, certain 
critics wished to raise the whole question again and to go back 
on the arrangement of 1921. This certainly makes for neither 
peace nor honour. 


The partial views which find expression in the 


— not opposition press can never suggest a final solu- 
be Ignored. tion of what is undoubtedly a difficult problem. 


Still, the difficulty does not consist in its ob- 
scurity but rather in a general ignorance of, or refusal to con- 
template, unpalatable facts. True statesmanship should take 
all such facts into consideration. In Ireland, the fact of Orange 
intransigeance is readily admitted and, as far as one can see, no 
one, whether Free State or Republican, wants to force the Six 
County Imperialists into union with the rest of Ireland. That 
happy event may be expected when artificial religious intoler- 
ance has died down and economic considerations have had their 
full weight. And it certainly will have to wait until the ar.ti- 
Nationalists feel certain that their fellow-countrymen are not 
aiming at a complete severance from the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, a separation which neither justice nor expediency 
demands. But there are other facts in the dispute which, in the 
interests of a better understanding, should not be lost sight of. 
It is misleading, for instance, to argue as if the Six Counties 
formed a separate nation, homogeneous in sentiment and racially 
distinct from the rest of Ireland. The Northern Government is 
not a nation nor a State, nor even a Colony: it is a provincial 
legislature called into being by the Imperial Parliament and 
holding its limited powers under British supremacy. And, not 
only in the border counties but throughout the whole area, it 
comprises a strong Catholic minority, Nationalist in sympathy 
and chafing under separation from their countrymen in the South 
and West. All the inhabitants of Ireland form one nation, his- 
torically and geographically, a fact which was recognized in 
1921, when the Treaty was made with Ireland as a whole. By 
that Treaty the Northern Parliament was allowed to withdraw 
from the Government it set up, but only with the proviso that, 
if it did, those inhabitants of its area who wished to remain under 
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that Government should be granted their wish, so far as geo- 
graphical and economic conditions might allow. This proviso 
was inserted to make the antecedent option less unpalatable to 
those who detested the idea of Partition, and, on the strength of 
it, the Treaty was accepted. 


In a series of fair and well-informed articles 
on “ Boundaries in Ireland,” a Zimes’ cor- 
respondent, discusses the whole question and 
makes abundantly clear—what has always been 
known, yet not always admitted—that anti-Catholicism is at the 
bottom of Irish disunion. The typical Northern Protestant has 
been taught from childhood to hate, mistrust, fear and despise his 
Catholic fellow countrymen. This traditional outlook is fos- 
tered by his political leaders, his newspapers and alas! his pul- 
pits: it is periodically emphasized by anti-Catholic demonstra- 
tions, and by the sinister activities of Freemason and Orange 
lodges. Hence he becomes, as it were, a man without a country, 
having no pride in Ireland, since he regards her as hopelessly 
Catholic, and looking beyond her borders to Protestant England 
to which he professes a somewhat conditional loyalty. His 
ancestral bigotry has always found a vent in political and social 
discrimination against Catholics, notably since the formation of 
the 1920 Government, as the Ulster Catholic Hierarchy have 
eloquently proclaimed and as 7he 7imes’ correspondent honestly 
and regretfully admits.2 Hence two immediate results, an in- 
tensification of the desire of the border Catholics to escape from 
Orange tyranny, and a more whole-hearted detestation of Parti- 
tion on the part of the Irish Catholic body, especially those 
irrevocably under the Northern Parliament. There are even 
those who dread the final fixing of the Boundary, even though it 
were to bring large accessions to the Free State, because it would 
tend to make Partition more permanent. The one hope of the situ- 
ation is on the one hand a recognition, by those who have hitherto 
exploited the religious bogey, that the Northern Protestants have 
as little to fear from union with their Catholic countrymen as the 
Southern Protestants, who have for centuries lived amicably in 
their midst, and on the other hand, a loyal adherence to the 
Treaty whereby Ireland entered as an equal partner the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The republicans are entitled to their 
ideals but not to force them upon others. It is plain, then, 
that on every account no shadow of suspicion regarding the 
fulfilment of the Treaty, whatever be its results, should rest 
upon the British Government, and that the Boundary Com- 
mission should be proceeded with in accordance with Clause 12. 


Bigotry the 
cause of 
Irish Disunion. 


1 July 28, 30, 31, Aug. 2, 5. 2 See especially Aug. 2. 
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We have reason to regret that Mr. G. K. Ches- 


= - terton’s Weekly is still amongst the valde 
“* Honours.” desideranda, for only he could adequately 


point the moral of what is known as the 
Honours Case. The press as a whole has treated the matter 
lightly, instead of denouncing the low level of public morality 
that makes traffic in honours possible. It is no defence to say 
that a century and a half ago public corruption was much more 
widespread and notorious. Such revelations as that case 
afforded, and the evidence produced by the Royal Commission 
in 1922, tend to show that the evil has been only driven under- 
ground. The significant thing about the action was the plaintiff's 
want of appreciation of the evil he was countenancing or per- 
petrating. It seemed to him quite right and normal that a 
knighthood should be procurable for money down. He had 
always understood that it was so, it was an understood thing 
amongst his friends, and thus he fell an easy victim to the tout 
who solicited his “charity,” for a consideration. This one 
transaction has come to light: how many similar ones remain 
hidden? We cannot, perhaps, expect the newspapers, whose 
titled proprietors would have probably remained commoners 
but for their wealth, to be very sensitive to this de- 
gradation of the public conscience, and politicians will need to 
show a keener appreciation of the need of auditing party funds, 
before we can hope for legislation which will make the attempt 
to purchase “honours” a criminal offence. The Commission of 
1922 has no doubt had some effect in restricting the traffic, 
but its recommendations to penalize it have still to be carried 
out. That is the reason why, once more, we wish the spirit of 
the Vew Witness to reassume corporate existence and stimulate 
the Labour Government, which surely has no prejudices in the 
matter, to do its duty. 


Simplified Spelling has almost reached the 

Spelling dignity of a silly-season subject, for the dis- 
Reform. cussion about it tends to become periodic. It 

is a discussion which may have some slight 

effect but it will never bring about the ideal of the reformers, 
if only because their success would compel grown-ups to go 
to school again. But there are other and graver objections to 
the introduction of the “simple phonetic orthography” into 
schools which was lately urged upon the Minister of Education 
by a number of eminent men. Most of them have been touched 
upon in the course of a correspondence in 7he Times. First of 
all, the hardship to children of the present illogical system has 
been grossly exaggerated. Children after the “ b-a-t, bat" stage 
learn to spell unconsciously. If their reading doesn’t teach them 
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that only shows that they are defective in observation and need 
training in the use of that faculty. Again, so long as the pro- 
nunciation of words is not uniform, no uniform system of phon- 
etics can be invented to represent them. Pronunciation changes 
too with the lapse of time, and the new phonetics would eventu- 
ally become as conventional as the displaced spelling. Once 
more, after a few generations had been educated in phonetic 
forms, the literature of past ages would become unintelligible 
to them, unless itself reprinted in the new fashion—an impossible 
enterprise. Printing, in fact, which ultimately succeeded in 
“ fixing "" the fluid spelling of earlier days, now forbids further 
substantial change. Finally, the history of various words, itself 
a fascinating study, would be hopelessly obscured by phonetics. 
There are other objections, but all in sum need not preclude some 
such measure of reform as would not run counter to them. 


is ..,., On August 6th there was celebrated the 700th 
Continuity anniversary of the consecration of Elgin Cathe- 
in , : : 
Scotland. dral, effected in 1224 by Bishop Moray acting 
with powers conferred by Pope Honorius II. 
The Cathedral has for centuries been a ruin, destroyed by the 
Scottish reformers in their hatred of the Mass and all connected 
with it. We are not aware that it was ever used for heretical 
worship. Still prompted by one knows not what—perhaps some 
vague desire of Christian unity—the good burghers of Elgin 
determined to celebrate the seventh centenary of this venerable 
church and invited some of “the leading Scottish divines” to 
assist. We gather that, with a strange oblivion of pertinent 
historical facts, they invited Catholics also to share in the cere- 
monies. At any rate, 7he Times records that— 


The one outstanding regret in connection with the pro- 
ceedings is that the Roman Catholic Church has decided to 
stand aloof. It contends that the ruin by right belongs to 
it, that Roman Catholics built it, that Protestants destroyed 
it, and that it would not be seemly for the Church of Rome 
to associate in the celebration. 


We imagine that the Catholic authorities did not waste much 
time in arriving at their decision, if they debated the matter at 
all. The reasons alleged for their refusal are conclusive 
enough, although the reporter seems blind to their force. Still 
more inconsequent were the remarks attributed to Principal Sir 
George Adam Smith, who, in his efforts to justify the celebrations, 
said: , 

Finally, we have this to which to lay our hearts—the 
fundamental unity of our faith with the faith of those who 
built this Cathedral. We have discarded much that they 
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believed to be of the essence of religion. We have gained 
new light which they were without, not only by receiving 
God’s word in our own language, which the earliest of them 
were not privileged to do, but also by learning more clearly 
what were the methods of the revelation to men. 


The Principal, no doubt, did his best, but he did not explain 
how fundamental unity of belief with Catholics could be main- 
tained in spite of the rejection of much which they thought 
essential, nor whether the old Scottish Catholics were ignorant 
of the implications of God’s word until it was translated into 
Scots. 


The desultory correspondence on the subject 


Angfiean of “Reservation,” which certain Anglican 
Eucharistic ‘ , a . 
“ Theology.” Bishops are conducting with members of their 


flocks and others in the press, makes one 
realize the intellectual loss suffered by non-Catholics in reject- 
ing the scholastic tradition. Whatever else the schoolmen did, 
they respected the laws of thought: they may sometimes have 
been over-subtle but they were never illogical. Yet these dis- 
putants on this sacred subject, having small grasp of metaphysics 
and, of course, no common theology, seem to be “ever learning 
and never attaining to the knowledge of the truth.”” No one 
of them can speak with any authority, and so the disedifying 
discussion drags on, laymen setting the clergy right and all com- 
bining to instruct the Bishops. Their Lordships themselves are 
at variance. The Bishop of Bloemfontein believes that Christ 
is present in the Sacrament reserved “in the Aumbry or other 
receptacle,” and therefore adorable. The Bishop of Norwich 
sets out to demolish this belief by saying that “it is the whole 
Person of Christ Who is the proper Object of Adoration, and 
He is ineffably more than the Body and Blood of His humanity, 
given for our spiritual food ’’; thus implying that the Hypostatic 
Union is dissoluble, a heresy we do not remember to have met 
with before, even in Anglicanism. This Bishop is a Low- 
Churchman and has expressed the Protestant view of Prayer 
Book Revision recently in the Daily Mail. One phrase of his 
will be enough to show how loose is the thinking of controver- 
sialists of his type. ‘‘ The English people at large,” he writes, 
“do not wish an exclusive place to be given to the Holy Com- 
munion”’ [in the Prayer Book Service]. We venture to think that 
the “English people at large” have not the remotest concern 
about what place the revisers may give to the Holy Communion. 
A section of them belongs to the Established Church. Only 
a section of that section has any interest in her services, and 
amongst those religiously-minded and practising Anglicans 
_ Opinion on the question of Prayer Book Revision, Reservation, 
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etc., is hopelessly divided. But it is a habit of these contestants 
to claim to speak for the “great heart of the English people,”’ 
as though the “ National Church” were coextensive with the 
nation, and, moreover, wholly one in belief. Such claims do 
not make for honesty in controversy. 


wh The simple expedient adopted by the Patriarch 
_ oD Joseph in Egypt, thousands of years ago, to 
Wheat? counteract the fluctuations of the wheat-supply, 
and free the poor from the tragedy of the dear 
loaf, has apparently proved too difficult for modern civilized 
Governments. Yet no Government has greater need than our 
own to devise some such scheme, both because of the vast dis- 
proportion of landless wage-earners that is included in our popu- 
lation and because of the danger of starvation caused by a suc- 
cessful blockade. It is notorious that the price of this staple 
of life is at the mercy, not only of the elements, but of the un- 
principled machinations of speculators and profiteers. It is also 
notorious that foreign competition makes British wheat-growing 
a risky, if not a wholly unprofitable, undertaking. Deprived 
of the stimulus of war-necessities and war-prices, the acreage 
under wheat in this country has steadily fallen, till now we stand 
just where we were in 1904. On the other hand, wheat in Eng- 
land, as in Egypt, can be easily stored without deterioration. 
As a main necessity of life it should rightly become the con- 
cern of Government, although it is generally inadvisable that 
the State should engage in any form of trade. We can imagine 
no more fitting, profitable and popular enterprise for a Labour 
Government than to construct huge State-owned grain-deposi- 
tories, fill them with millions of bushels when wheat is plentiful, 
release their stores when supplies fall short, and thus relieve 
from their chief source of anxiety the budgets of the poor. 


«The Times” During the anti-clerical agitation in France 
and Religious Poli which culminated in the infamous Combes laws 
cy irae oe 

in Alsace-Lorraine. S¢CUlarizing the schools and banishing the 
teaching Orders from the country, the English 

secular press was against the Church. Some ineradicable instinct 
seems always to impel it to side with Continental anti-clericalism, 
even in its most manifestly unjust phases. We noticed the same 
sad fact when a coterie of atheists and freemasons overthrew 
the Portuguese monarchy, and when in Spain the anarchist Ferrer 
was executed and his “lay-schools” abolished. And now 74e 
Times, true to this evil tradition, publishes an article! on the 
proposed anti-Catholic legislation in Alsace-Lorraine which, 


* August 19th. 
VOL. CXLIV. Ss 
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whilst affecting an air of impartiality, is a masterpiece of sup- 
pressio veri. Ignoring altogether the repeated assurances made 
to the recovered Provinces that their religious liberties would be 
respected by the French, the writer speaks of “ German laws, 
German administration, German public services” having to be 
“blended and changed, with a view to ultimate uniformity with 
the rest of France.”" Nothing, of course, could be more reason- 
able if the writer did not thereby suggest that the religious 
liberty which the inhabitants enjoyed under German rule were 
due to German law and not to the natural rights of conscience. 
Again, he asserts that, by reason of eighteen years of secularized 
education and confiscation of Church property,—the euphemism 
which the writer uses for robbery of this kind is “ where a Church 
was declared the property of the State, as frequently happened ” 
. . .— France, from an electoral point of view, is profoundly 
indifferent to religion,’ a disingenuous way of stating that at the 
moment an anti-clerical majority is in power. Furthermore, he 
insinuates that the opposition to the proposed legislation is partly 
due to “ political rancour,” words carefully chosen to imply that 
there could be no reasoned or honest opposition on secular 
grounds. Finally he crowns all this series of unfair suggestions 
by describing the action of the clergy in the restored provinces 
as due to their lust for “temporal power,” implying again that 
clerics have no rights as citizens. “ The voice of the people,” he 
insolently declares, “ is the voice of the priests, who are making a 
last desperate bid for the retention of their temporal power— 
a power the very existence of which proves the necessity of 
action.” Here we have at last the unshod hoof of the anti-clerical. 
One had hoped that since the war 7he 7imes had closed its 
columns to “foreign correspondence” of this kind, but—the 
leopard does not easily change its spots. 

THE EDITOR, 
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III, NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Faith, The Crisis of Faith among young people [L. de Grandmaison, S.J., 
in Etudes, August 5, 1924, p. 272). 

Ordination, The Sacramental Form in the ritual of the Greek Church 
[J. M. Hanssens in Gregorianum, June, 1924, p. 208]. 

Philosophy of St. Thomas: How far obligatory in Catholic teaching 
[F. René Hedde in Revue Apologétique, Aug. 1, 1924, p. 513]. 

The Last Supper and Calvary : a Reply to Criticisms [M. de la Taille, 
S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, Aug., 1924, p. 122]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Bishop Gore’s Theory of Catholicism [P. Beaunard in Revue des Jeunes, 
July 25, 1924, p. 122). 

Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine and the Religious Orders [X. Le Bachelet, 
S.J., in Gregorianum, June, 1924, p. 169]. 

ry Pecca Fortiter [F. Wiercinski in Stimmen der Zeit, Aug., 1924, 
P. 391]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Ku Klux Klan, the Reawakening of Intolerance [G. Cordeal in (American) 
Fortnightly Review, Aug., 1924, p. 281). 

Levitation, necessarily miraculous? [H. Thurston, S.J., and others, in 
Catholic Medical Guardian, July, 1924, pp. 57, 83]. 

Por tied for Girls [M. Perroy in Revue Apologétique, Aug. 10, 1924, 
p. 274]. 

Religious Instruction for Catholics, now neglected [C. Bruehl in 
Homitletic Review, July, 1924, p. 1009]. 

The Inquisition and Bernard Délicieux, O.F.M.[M. de Dmitrewski in 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, July, 1924, p. 313). 











REVIEWS 


I—THE NATURE OF LOVE.! 


HIS is a brilliant psychological study by a young French 

author who has been hailed both in France and in this 
country as a new star in the philosophical firmament. The author 
has certainly laid the basis of a first-rate reputation. Even as 
a mature work, the book would be remarkable. As the work 
of a new writer, it is something of a portent. 

Mr. Rothwell’s version appears satisfactory, though, here and 
there, echoes of the French are perceptible. Some of the proper 
names are wrongly rendered ; “ Catherine de Génes "’ and “ Fran- 
cois Xavier’’ should, of course, have been translated into their 
English equivalents. 

M. Berl treats of love in all its aspects and with regard to 
all its objects—the love of the sexes, the love of the Fatherland 
and the love of God. As regards this last, it is interesting to note 
his testimony to the value of the teaching and practice of 
Catholicism : 

““My conception of love [he tells us in the preface] which 
I look upon as a momentary, and therefore tragic, participation 
in a vaster reality than itself, isnot far removed from the mystical 
conception. As far as possible, I have laid emphasis on this 
relationship. Though not a Catholic, I have insisted on demon- 
strating wherein the Catholic dogma satisfies, far better than 
any metaphysics, the requirements of a psychology that would 
explain love.” 

The first part of the book is taken up with the criticism of 
various typical ‘“explanations’’ of love—the idealistic, the bio- 
logical and the sociological—which have this common feature, 
that they reduce love to something else. The method is dia- 
lectical. The inadequate theory is first expounded with great 
power and eloquence; then the author proceeds to point out 
the principal difficulties, the omitted facts, the defective ob- 
servation, the unrealized assumptions. An Aristotelean philo- 
sopher would have made shorter work of this critical section, 
but then we should have missed some of the happiest things 
in the book—suggestive digressions, illustrations from art and 
literature and the lives of the Saints; so that, on the whole, we 
are content to suffer the occasional diffuseness of style and the 
over-elaboration of minor points. 

M. Berl is still in the stage of discipleship, and his master is 


1By Emmanuel Berl. Translated from the French by Fred Rothwell. 
Pp. 242. London: Chapman and Hall. 1924. 
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M. Bergson. The stamp will be recognized at once by any 
discerning reader. There are indications in this work that the 
Bergsonian method and the Bergsonian criticism are hardening 
into a technique. This has happened, more or less, to all 
philosophies, and, according to M. Bergson, it has been the death 
of them all. It is interesting, and a little amusing, to watch 
his own ideas in process of petrifaction. 

We do not, therefore, consider all M. Berl’s criticism quite 
so deadly as he represents it. With his main conclusion, indeed, 
we are in full sympathy. The “reduction” of love to physio- 
logy, or to syllogism, or to the force of fashion and imitation (all 
of which “explanations’’ M. Berl deals with) is about as silly 
as such “reductions” generally are. Love stands for some- 
thing elementary and fer se in human nature. What this some- 
thing is, M. Berl considers in the second part of his work. 

Here again the Bergsonian apparatus obtrudes itself,—dura- 
tion, the intuition, the é/az. An unfriendly critic as gifted as 
M. Berl himself, might find excellent practice in destructive work 
here. But the ordinary reader will perhaps be well-advised 
to take what he finds—and he will find much that is altogether 
excellent—and be grateful for it. M. Berl is a writer and thinker 
of marked distinction, who, when he achieves a more independent 
outlook, may very well fulfil the flattering anticipations which 


this work has excited. 


2—THE WESTMINSTER VERSION? 


E have no doubt that the new translation of the Scriptures 

into English which many generations of Catholics have 
desired, since the second Provincial Synod of Westminster in 
1855 requested the “most eminent Archbishop’”’ (Wiseman) to 
provide for it, and which was finally undertaken, unofficially but 
with due sanction, in 1913, would have reached its term ere this, 
as far as the New Testament is concerned, but for the war. 
As it is, the latest instalment, which finishes the fourth volume, 
leaves a little less than half the New Testament still to do, viz., 
SS. Matthew, Luke and John, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Considering the difficulties of the times and the desire of the 
Editors not to hurry on the work till the war-enhanced costs 
of production had become more normal, we cannot complain 
of the delay, although it interferes somewhat with the appre- 
ciation of the work. In this double fascicle, which, together 
with the Apocalypse, makes the fourth volume, the Editors have 


1 The New Testament, Vol. IV. Part I. The Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
the Rev. Patrick Boylan, D.D., M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Sacred Scripture, 
Maynooth. Pp. iv. 54. Part Il. The Pastoral and Johannine Epistles, by the 
Rev. Francis Gigot, late Professor of Sacred Scripture, Yonkers, New York. 
Pp. xii. 56. The Epistles of SS. James, Peter, and Jude, by the Rev. W. H. 
Kent, O.S.C. Pp. xvi. 42. London: Longmans. Price, 5s. paper; 6s. cloth. 
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been fortunate in securing the services of such ripe scholars as 
Professor Patrick Boylan, for the Hebrews, and Father Kent, 
for the Epistles of SS. James, Peter and Jude, whilst the success 
which marked the late Father Gigot’s version of the Apocalypse 
prepares us to welcome his rendering of the Johannine and 
Pastoral Epistles. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, traditionally ascribed to St. Paul 
although the Church allows that its form may be due to another 
hand, marks the endeavour made by the Apostle to win devout 
Jews to a recognition of the superiority of the New to the Old 
Dispensation and of the essential connection between them. Much 
of the Church’s doctrine as to the nature of Sacrifice and of the 
Atonement is built up on the revelation herein contained. The 
argument is sometimes intricate, but Father Boylan’s clear trans- 
lation and his admirable notes make it thoroughly intelligible. 
Father Kent's task, the interpretation of the writings of those 
Apostles, who, unlike St. Paul, were untouched by Grecian cul- 
ture and were, indeed, inthe eyes of the supercilious Sanhedrin, 
“ignorant and illiterate men,” was in some respects more diffi- 
cult, for without paraphrasing he had to make clear what is 
none too clear, through defect of grammar or logic, in the 
original. But here again, the meaning is made evident in spite 
of abrupt transitions and half-expressed allusions. The 
Pastorals, wherein St. Paul is not formulating doctrine but 
legislating for Christian practice, are comparatively simple, but 
here too a judicious commentary is needful sometimes to eluci- 
date the full meaning of the text, whilst the loving letters written 
by the aged St. John are only difficult to translate because of the 
constant repetition of the same theme under various aspects. 

The level of excellence attained in the previous volume is re- 
peated here. The translation is uniformly dignified, the notes 
adequate, the typographical arrangement an immense aid to 
intelligibility. Introductions deal with the character and cir- 
cumstances of each Epistle, and there are two valuable appen- 
dices on “The Brethren of the Lord” and “The meaning of 
Jude 6.” We trust that the remaining two volumes, containing 
the Gospels—St. Mark is already done—and the Acts, may soon 
be issued. Then for the first time the English reader will possess 
a version of the New Testament, clear, accurate, scholarly, and 
produced in a manner worthy of its sacred character. 


3-—-VERBUM SALUTIS' 


E are glad to see that translations from the original Greek 
and Hebrew texts of Holy Scripture are becoming increas- 
ingly frequent in the Church. It is not long ago since Father 


1 Evangile selon Saint Matthieu, traduit et commenté par le P. Alfred 
Durand, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xiv., 500. Price, 14 francs. 1924. 
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Vaccari at the Biblical Institute itself undertook the translation 
of the Hebrew Pentateuch into Italian, the beginning of a ren- 
dering of the whole bible. The pioneer attempt, if we mistake 
not, was the French Crampon bible, to the editors of which much 
credit is in consequence due. There can be no doubt that it is 
essential to serious biblical study that students should have a 
reliable version of their bible in their own language; and there 
is much to be gained if such a version be made accessible to 
the faithful at large also, especially in a country like ours, where 
they are liable to be confronted (not to say at times made ridicu- 
lous) by non-Catholic versions made from the originals, against 
which no charge of dishonesty can be maintained. It need not 
be said that these considerations have been of great and decisive 
weight with the Editors of the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, a new volume of which has even now been completed. 

They compel us also to extend a welcome to a new French 
translation of the New Testament, entitled Verdum Salutis, of 
which the first volume is before us. It is being brought out by 
French Fathers of the Society who have worked in enforced 
exile in this country. To a new translation is added an ample 
commentary of a strictly exegetical kind, but with practically 
no references save to passages of the New Testament itself, and 
with practically no critical discussion of the text. 

We must be slow to judge what is written for a public with 
which we are not familiar; but we confess that we are left won- 
dering whether the editors have sufficiently thought out the plan 
of their work. The print, though good, is so small that we find 
it hard to imagine any but convinced students reading it through ; 
and the student will find no authority given for statements which 
he would like to see justified. The translation as such is wasted, 
appearing as it does in fragments between masses of commentary. 
These and other similar problems were carefully envisaged be- 
fore the printing of the Westminster Version began, and in con- 
sequence the improvements made in the light of experience have 
not been drastic. But that same experience leads us, some- 
what unwillingly, to invite the founders of this new enterprise 
to consider their first instalment very seriously, and to reflect 
whether it be wise to bring out the rest of the New Testament 
precisely upon the same lines. That the type is too small seems 
to us obvious at first sight; perhaps other improvements might 
be made. It is not difficult, for instance, to indicate briefly the 
justification of a view without working it out in full. 

As for the critical questions involved, it is impossible to dis- 
cuss them seriously when we have little or nothing beyond the 
ipse dixit of the author to go upon, though we willingly ac- 
knowledge that it is the ‘pse dixit of a long-tried veteran at New 
Testament studies. But the chief excellence of his work appears 
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to be in drawing out the full significance of Our Lord's 
discourses, such as the Sermon on the Mount. It is to this pur- 
pose that the title of the series, Verbum Salutis (‘‘the word of 
salvation") points, and the many who are seeking to make their 
own Christ’s thought as found in His discourses will find in this 
volume a great help. 


4—THE HISTORY OF INDULGENCES' 


OT the least important section of Dr. Paulus’ invaluable 

History of Indulgences in the Middle Ages is the third 
and concluding volume in which he brings the story down to 
the time of Luther, or to speak more accurately, down to the 
time of the decrees of the Council of Trent. The completed 
work appears very happily at a period when we are living in 
expectation of the coming Jubilee, to which another chapter 
is here devoted supplementing the information already provided 
in Vol. II. Speaking of the work as a whole, we may say, as 
we have already said in previous notices, that Dr. Paulus’ book 
is absolutely beyond the range of criticism. No living scholar 
has probably devoted as many minutes to the study of the original 
sources as Dr. Paulus has devoted days; and, of course, under 
sources we include the tractates of medizval theologians, partly 
still unprinted, partly preserved to us only in rare incunabula 
stowed away in the dustiest and most inaccessible shelves of 
our great libraries. We have had ourselves sufficient experience, 
at least on a small scale, of the difficulties which the investigation 
of this subject entails, to appreciate the service which the author 
has rendered not to his German readers only, but to the Catholic 
Church. No honest-minded apologist can disguise from him- 
self the difficulty which the assumptions, the developments and 
the abuses of the Ad/asslehre present to intelligent critics outside 
the fold, and we rejoice to see that so candid and straightforward 
an historical exposition has been placed within our reach, duly 
fortified with the /mprimatur of the Vicar-General of Paderborn, 
the diocese in which the book is published. 

We fear that the bulk of the work, the three volumes of which 
together total over 1,300 closely-printed pages, is likely to prove 
an obstacle to the publication, under present conditions, of any 
complete English translation. But if in this country, or on the 
other side of the Atlantic, any society could be organized for 
the production of monographs of primary importance in the in- 
terest of Catholic apologetic, we should be inclined to recom- 
mend this monument of a life’s devoted industry as having a 
very high claim upon the attention of those concerned. 

* Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, von Dr. Nikolaus Paulus, Vol. III., 


‘“*Geschichte des Ablasses am Ausgange des Mittelalters.”’ Paderborn: F. 
Schoningh. Pp. xii. 558. 1923. 
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As we have already mentioned, one of the most engaging 
qualities of this great historical treatise is its frankness. It 
may fairly be said that in chapters xvii. and xviii. of the instal- 
ment before us, entitled respectively, “ Indulgences as a means 
of raising Money" and “The Abuses of Indulgences in prac- 
tice,” the scandals to which the system unfortunately gave rise, 
have been for the first time honestly stated from the Catholic 
side. The late Dr. T. L. Green's volume of letters, entitled, 
Indulgences, Sacramental Absolution and the Tax-Tabdbles, pub- 
lished by Longmans in 1872, is in many ways a most useful 
little book, but the writer had not that comprehensive knowledge 
of the facts which could alone enable him to generalize securely 
in this most delicate and intricate matter. The broader outlines 
of his treatment are sound enough, but a really competent critic 
would have been able to trip him up over details. Dr. Paulus 
is on safe ground because he has left no line of research unex- 
plored, and a glance at his copious bibliography will be suffi- 
cient to show how vast a study this has entailed. 

Finally, let us point out that the author has not neglected to do 
full justice to the beneficial side of the Indulgence system, not 
only from a spiritual point of view, but also in the stimulus given 
to many influences which made for peace, the development of the 
arts, freer international relations and a higher standard of civili- 
zation. We are inclined to suggest that although in the volume 
here reviewed Dr. Paulus has devoted a good deal of space to the 
Luther question and in particular, as he points out in his preface, 
has taken account of the change of front which Protestant criti- 
cism has adopted in the attack of recent years, still a revised 
edition of his earlier book, Johann Tetzel der Ablassprediger, 
would form a useful supplement to the treatise here commended. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


A Tradizione catholica in favore del privilegio Paolino nel coniuge 

infedele battezzate in una setta acatholica (Gregorian University 
Press, Rome) is the somewhat cumbersome title of two articles reprinted 
from Gregorianum. The question is whether the matrimonial legis- 
lation in the famous passage of the first Epistle to the Corinthians (I 
Cor. vii.) applies to all Christians, or only to such as have been baptized 
in the Catholic Church. The crucial words are in verse 15: “For a 
brother or sister is not under servitude in such cases.” Are “brother” 
and “sister” to be taken in the strict sense, as Meaning those in actual 
communion with the Church, or in the wider sense as including all bap- 
tized persons? Father G. Arendt, S.J., the author of these two articles, 
arrays the whole of Catholic tradition in support of the latter view. 


7 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., in Nuovi Orizzonti della Psico- 
logia Sperimentale (Milan: 18 lire, pp. 387), has written what is prac- 
tically a critical introduction to modern scientific psychology. The 
treatment falls into five sections, of which the first deals with psychology 
as a biological science; the second section is a defence of the experimental 
method in psychology—a defence which perhaps would scarcely be 
deemed necessary in an English work of this kind. The rest of the 
book deals with modern methods as applied to the psychology of thought 
and volition; with the use of pathology as an aid to psychology; and 
with psychology as the science of consciousness. As will be seen, the 
author fulfils the promise of his title; all the “new horizons” of this 
extremely progressive science are brought into view. 

Two admirable pamphlets come to us from India, The Logic of Ethics, 
by C. Dupont, S.J., (Indian Catholic Truth Society), and An Essay on the 
Doctrine of the Unreality of the World in the Advaita, by G. Dandry, 
S.J. (published by A. Rome, 3 and 4 Portuguese Church Street, Cal- 
cutta). Father Dupont contrives in some seventy pages to discuss the 
chief problems of moral philosophy, and the modern student will find 
much to his purpose in this learned and closely reasoned little work. 
Father Dandry’s story of Indian philosophy will interest all who know 
the difficulty of a great metaphysical problem—the one and the many or 
the relation of God to the Universe. These two modest pamphlets are so 
out of the common that we hope they will find a wide circulation in 
England. They seem to “order these things better” in India. 

Sundry fascicules from the philosophical faculty of Milan University 
come apropos to the growth of Thomistic interest, viz., Rivelazione et 


Filosofia (pp. 126), a discussion of the relations of various philosophical’ 


systems, mainly Italian (those of Gioberti, Rosmini and the Tradition- 
alists) to revealed religion, by Dr. M. Cordovani: L’anima di San Tom- 
maso, by Dr. Francesco Olgiati (pp. 146), is an account of the Thomis- 
tic synthesis as founded on the concept of Being—‘“ Being as ontological 
Reality” in Dr. Olgiati’s rather tautological phrase. Being, thus con- 
ceived is, he maintains, the soud of Thomism and of all medizval philo- 
sophy. Perhaps not all students of St. Thomas will share Dr. Olgiati’s 
enthusiasm for this somewhat jejune formula, but the discussion of prin- 
ciples, under his able guidance, cannot fail to be profitable. On some- 
what similar lines is Professor G. Zamboni’s essay on St. Thomas’s 
epistemology—La Gnoseologia dell’ Atto come fondamento della Filoso- 
fia dell’ Essere (pp. 159)—an interpretation of Thomistic teaching on 
a point of cardinal importance, admirably arranged and copiously il- 
lustrated by texts from St. Thomas. 
DEVOTIONAL. 

The forgotten Paraclete! It is indeed hard to understand how “ He 
who is the great God, the Third Person of the Adorable Trinity, equal 
in all things to the Father and the Son, should be almost unrecognized, 
disregarded, not only by inconsistent Catholics, but by those who com- 
municate frequently ... is it certain that even within the convent en- 
closure the number of those who practise devotion to the Holy Ghost 
is not still very small indeed?”—thus speaks Mgr. Landrieux in his 

beautiful and most instructive book, The Forgotten Paraclete (Burns, 
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Oates & Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net), translated from the French by E. 
Leahy, who has admirably preserved both the atmosphere and meaning 
of the original text, and edited by W. Henry, S.J. The whole raison 
d'étre of the book is proclaimed by its appealing title, and to quote 
further: “The Holy Ghost is not unknown, He is forgotten, our faith 
is vague, obscure, He remains hidden in a remote mystery.” Yet, in 
as far as it is possible so to do, one may almost say that here Mgr. 
Landrieux has explained that mystery. Certainly, after reading it, no 
one’s faith will be vague, nor, we think, will their devotion to the Holy 
Spirit remain cold, for it is written in a way that will appeal to all, 
and deep theological terms are avoided. Particularly interesting and 
instructive are the chapters on the Holy Ghost in (a) the Trinity, (b) the 
Church, and (c) the soul. The infused virtues and gifts are all taken in 
turn, completing a book we should like to see in the hands of every 
Catholic. 
CANON Law. 


Public Church Law, #.e., that part of Canon Law which deals with 
the fundamental rights of the Church, is a very important part of Canon 
Law. Jus Publicum Ecclesiasticum: Introductio ad Institutiones Canoni- 
cas ad usum Scholarum, by Rev. M. Conte a Coronata, O.M. Cap. 
(Marietti: 10.00 1.), like many other works on the subject, is not complete, 
but the part of the subject dealt with is well done. After a preliminary 
discussion of the notion of “ Jus” and the various kinds of societies, 
the author deals with the Church as a perfect society, its powers, and 
independence, its relations with the State, the nature of Concordats, the 
various kinds of immunity from civil law which the Church claims, and 
especially with the Pope's claim to independence. This last leads to 
a full and valuable discussion of what is called the Roman question. 
The last part of the book treats of the sources of Canon and Roman Law 
and contains a special section on the Code. This last part is rather 
out of place at the end of a work on the public law of the Church and 
would come better as an introduction to a commentary on the Code. 

The author shows wide reading and has a sound judgment. His dis- 
cussion of the important questions dealt with in the first two-thirds of the 
book will be found valuable and helpful. 

We have in Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici ad usum 
scholarum: Liber III, de Rebus; Pars IV de Magisterio ecclesiastico: 
Pars V de Beneficiis etc: Pars VI de Bonig Ecclesiae temporalibus 
(Marietti: 13.501.) another instalment of Father Cocchi’s valuable and 
straightforward commentary on the Code of Canon Law. This volume, 
the sixth, deals first with the teaching office of the Church, catechizing, 
preaching, schools and seminaries. Then the section of the Code deal- 
ing with benefices and non-collegiate institutions such as orphanages is 
explained. Finally comes the treatment of the very practical subject 
of the administration of Church property. Father Cocchi’s work can be 
confidently recommended to those who are not familiar with the Canon 
Law.. They will find it a safe and clear guide. 


HISTORICAL. 


The demands made on the student of history are so many and so 
varied that training in actual historical research is wisely relegated to 
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the post-graduate stage of his career; yet it is felt desirable that even 
before his degree he should cease “ to devote his whole attention to the 
absorption of history already digested by others,” and at least make 
a beginning of acquaintance with the raw materials, the documents that 
have come down to us from the past. This is accomplished by the study 
of a special subject, for which a collection of historical material is pro- 
vided, already selected and separated from the mass of writings avail- 
able and so brought within the scope of the student, limited as it is 
by the time at his disposal. Such a nucleus collection is The Unification 
of South Africa, by Mr. A. E. Newton (2 vols.: Longmans: 25s.), arranged 
chronologically ranging from 1858 to 1909 and intended to illustrate 
the process of South African consolidation. The documents are selected 
from the voluminous mass of materials that already exist in print, no 
attempt being made to explore the manuscript sources; and even in 
this limited field only one side of the historical material is drawn upon 
—namely the official. But, as the editor points out, where conditions 
of space necessitate a choice, preference must be given to the official 
material; for from this the student may discern clearly the main current 
of affairs, without which extracts from controversial pamphlets, elec- 
tioneering literature, private correspondence and the like would only 
lead to confusion. The student, moreover, must from the beginning 
be encouraged to read round his subject and learn something of the 
personalities of the actors engaged in the struggle and of the mental 
attitude of the men of the period. The editor in his introduction indicates 
briefly where such information may be found and directs the student how 
to use the material which he has provided. 

In Federal and United Constitutions (Longmans: 15s.) Mr. A. E. New- 
ton has also edited a number of documents relating to Federal and 
Legislative Unions. The book is intended primarily for students of the 
London Honours School of History who are working on the special 
subject, “The Unification of South Africa,” and is a companion volume 
to the documents on that subject, already reviewed. Such a com- 
prehensive collection, however, embracing most of the historically im- 
portant constitutions of modern times, will assuredly be of great use 
to students of English Constitutional History and of political institu- 
tions in general. It supplies indeed a long-felt need. Beginning with 
“The Perpetual League between the Three Swiss Forest Communities, 
Ist August, 1291, the author passes to the Union of Utrecht, 23rd Janu- 
ary, 1579, and the Confederation of the Colonies of New England, 19th 
May, 1643; there follow six documents referring to the constitutional 
experiments of the eighteenth century, while the remaining seventy-one 
are all connected with the constitutions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the most recent of which is that of the German Republic, 11th 
August, 1919. These numbers themselves afford some indication of the 
influence of the constitutional activities of the United States in the 
eighteenth century and of the consequent growth of federalism. In addi- 
tion to the actual documents of Union the author has included a “ few 
extracts from the speeches of statesmen concerned in the setting-up 
of the new constitutions, in order to show something of the ideas that 
moved them.” A short but valuable Historical Introduction explains 
clearly the different kinds of federation and traces concisely but with 
penetration the lines of descent among modern federal unions. The 
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volume is a most welcome addition to the ever-increasing list of 
historical books. 

Of late years the path of the student of History has been made con- 
siderably easier by the publication of guides to manuscripts, biblio- 
graphies and the like. Among recent books of this class, The Sources 
for the History of the Council in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
by E. R. Adair, M.A, (Helps for Students of History: S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d.), 
deserves high praise. In it the student who desires to delve into the 
origin and wide activities of the Privy Council will find valuable and 
copious aid as regards the sources and their respective worth, as well 
as suggested lines for further research. 

England under Henry III., by Margaret A. Hennings, M.A. (Long- 
mans: tos. 6d.), is the fifth volume of the “London University Inter- 
mediate Source-Books of History.” More than half the book is quite 
naturally taken up with extracts referring to the political events of the 
reign; some seventy pages are allotted to constitutional questions, thirty 
to ecclesiastical conditions and a meagre twenty to social and econo- 
mic aspects. The book is prefaced by a brief account of the sources 
(chronicles and public records), and some useful books dealing with the 
same are indicated. Space, however, might have been found in it for 
information as to the historical value of the chroniclers, ¢.g., of Matthew 
Paris. The extracts are translated wherever, as in the majority of cases, 
the originals are not in English. 

In Gli Ultimi Giorni dei Gesuiti in Sicilia nel 1860 [Acireale, 1924], 
Father A. Leanza, S.J., narrates the course of a stormy period in the 
history of his country and of the Society of Jesus. The story of the 
Sicilian revolution of 1860 and of the violent and unconstitutional ex- 
pulsion of the Society is told with great fullness. THE MONTH owes a 
word of thanks to Father Leanza for his courtesy in supplying in the 
present work, a few items of interesting information concerning those 
English and Irish Jesuits, who, in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
studied or taught at Palermo. A few years ago in reviewing a former 
work of Father Leanza’s, we ventured to express regret that no record 
of our fellow-countrymen appeared to have been preserved, and the pre- 
sent work satisfactorily fills the gap. 

An interesting study of British Sea-Power from 1558—1815 has been 
written by Father Albert Muller, S.J., Professor of Economics in the 
higher commercial school of Antwerp, under the title L’Angleterre et 
Empire des Mers (Secrétariat de l’Association des Licenciés de St. 
Ignace, Antwerp: 3.0ofr.). The treatment throughout is objective, a 
calm narration of facts without any philosophical or ethical reflections. 
But it suffers from the “personification” fallacy—the ascription to “Eng- 
land” or “Holland” or “France” purposes and motives which really 
belonged merely to this or that politician in power. It is a common 
defect of historians who wish to make their writings vivid and to avoid 
a cloud of qualifications, but it needs to be discounted by the reader. 

In a remarkable book entitled The Lordship of the World (Cecil 
Palmer: 5s.), Mr. C. J. O'Donnell elaborates a remarkable thesis, viz., 
that the British Empire is predominantly Celtic and that therefore Ire- 
land finds her natural and rightful place therein as one of its equal con- 
stituent parts. In the course of his argument he aims at showing that 
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France and Russia should hold in British eyes the sinister place now 
assigned to Germany, and that the latter country, apart from its Prussian 
Junker element, is the natural ally of the English-speaking races. The 
thesis is brilliantly supported and, in so far as it does much to restore 
the influence of the truth which tendentious war-propaganda so effectu- 
ally destroyed, it is to be welcomed. It is time that the origins of the 
war were studied impartially and not from one-sided pamphlets. Our 
present attitude towards reparations depends on our view of Germany's 
culpability, on our knowledge of the damage actually done, and, on 
the fairness, here declared to be non-existent, of the French assessment 
of material war-losses. Mr. O'Donnell occupies the unusual position 
of a Tory who is a fervent Irish nationalist, of a Catholic who is warmly 
attached to Ulster, and of an Ulsterman who is bitterly opposed to Parti- 
tion. His position cuts athwart the stereotyped divisions, and is the 
more arresting on that account. If his main contention—that the 
dominant “Anglo-Saxon” is in reality a British Celt—could be estab- 
lished, it would do much to heal a breach which both in the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres disturbs the peace of the world. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A study of the life of the great French oratorian, Pére Gratry, makes 
a welcome addition to the series of Catholic biographies now being 
issued under the editorship of Signor Minozzi at Milan. Other volumes 
of the series deal with the life and work of St. Jerome, Tertullian and 
St. Paul. The present volume (Gratry, by A. Marrucchi, Io lire, 
pp. 384) recalls the work of one who in his day was among the chief 
glories of the French Church. If it be true that many of the Controver- 


sies of Pére Gratry’s time are no longer of living interest, and that. 


much of his philosophical teaching has but little relevance to the pro- 
blems of to-day, still the genius and charm of the writer have a permanent 
value and in the history of Catholic France, at all events, his place is 
secure. The reader will find in this work a faithful and appreciative 
account of Gratry’s thought and writings. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Professor Olgiati’s little work on Christian Pedagogics (Primi 
Lineamenti di Pedagogia Cristiana. Milan: pp. 190, 7 lire) aims at a 
statement of the philosophic principles underlying the practice of Catholic 
education. The somewhat abstract character of the thought is probably 
what will chiefly strike an English reader. We find idealistic pedagogics 
described and discussed; also the pedagogy of positivism; the unity 
of education, and the different conceptions of unity proper to the several 
philosophies. Of course, we shall put this down to the idiosyncrasy of 
the Latin mind, so much more familiar with abstraction in moral and 
religious matters than our own. But perhaps for this very reason, 
the thoughtful English reader will find a special satisfaction (once in 
a way) in a philosophical handling of such a subject as this. 

A new, or, rather, revived, quarterly from the Antipodes, The Australa- 
sian Catholic Record (St. Patrick’s College, Manby: 4s. 2 copy, or I5s. 
per annum), aims at doing for that Continent what the /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record does for the clergy at home. Under the general editorship of 
Archbishop Sheehan, Coadjutor of Sydney, and a distinguished band 
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of collaborators, it bids fair, judging from the two issues—January and 
April—already produced, to restore the usefulness of its predecessor which 
came to an end in 1913. The Archbishop himself contributes the most 
helpful review we have seen of Pére de la Taille’s monumental work 
on the Eucharist, a review which these two numbers have not entirely 
exhausted. The other articles are all “topical,” not merely in the local 
sense, though Australasian history is not neglected, but as concerning 
questions of actual moment to the clergy. We hope the revived Record 
will continue to merit and receive the support of its growing clientele. 

The British element in the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, the 
“ Britannia Society,” has produced an annual called The Trident, which 
is meant to represent their views and achievements and to chronicle 
the important happenings of their year. The first issue appeared in 
July. 

Students of the Oxford Movement will find Mr. W. L. Mathieson’s 
English Church Reform 1815—1840 (Longmans: tos. 6d.) very useful. 
It gives us the story of the Church of England during the stormy years 
of the struggle for parliamentary reform. Through the whole of that 
period the Established Church was the object of a fierce attack from 
the dissenters and radicals. These could point to certain flagrant abuses: 
and its position was critical in the extreme. Dr. Mathieson’s narrative 
is full and interesting; and he enables us to see the Oxford Movement 
in its relation to contemporary events. He treats the subject purely 
from the political standpoint. For the theological questions involved 
he has, evidently, little appreciation. We note that on p. 100 he terms 
Cardinal Newman “the father of Modernism in the Church of Rome.” 
We thought that that audacious fiction was dead and buried long ago. 

Students and teachers of literature will find Father Francis P. 
Donnelly's latest book, Art Principles in Literature (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), useful and stimulating. In the first of the two parts, into which 
the book is divided, he contributes another to the many attempts to 
analyse beauty and art. The discussion is as old as the history of criti- 
cism; but Father Donnelly makes it fresh and animated by pointing 
his defence of Aristotle and the scholastics with bright modern instances. 
In the second part of his book he strives to underpin the sinking popular 
estimation of the Greek and Latin classics. Teachers will find here 
some valuable suggestions for awakening a love of the classics in young 
minds capable of going so far. The intellectual element, and a respect 
for Greek literature, are two important qualities losing ground in con- 
temporary art and literature. Father Donnelly's little book is an 
intelligent plea against blind and unrestrained emotionalism. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A bundle of pamphlets from the International Catholic Truth Society 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.), price $5 per 100, has been sent us. Stories of the 
Sacraments, by Mary Agatha Gray, are just the style of thing for popu- 
lar reading. The English C.T.S. has (or had) a similar set: but in 
any case it would do well to import these. America’s Thanksgiving, 
by Rev. W. F. McGinnis, D.D., reminds us that there is a Pan-American 
Union represented by the U.S. Secretary of State and the diplomatic 
agents of the other republics, twenty in number, at Washington. Father 
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McGinnis points out what a powerful instrument for procuring the world’s 
peace this body might and should become. In Archbishop Canevin’'s 
optimistic account of the Catholicity of the United States his statistics 
form a valuable record. America’s Debt to Catholics, by T. F. Coakley, 
D.D., is a conclusive answer to the clumsy and ferocious menace of the 
K.K.K. American Masonry and Catholic Education, by Rev. M. Kenny, 
S.J., shows the penalties under which Catholics still labour in the matter 
of Education. Remember Oregon, by Dudley G. Wooten, is another 
plea for Catholic education, threatened by national Government and State 
interference. The format of these pamphlets is different from that of 
ours. It might be worth while, for the convenience of book - racks 
and the sake of wider distribution, to agree upon a common size with the 
original Society. 

The extent to which Catholics are unfairly burdened with what is 
now recognized to be, at least in part, the business of the State, is seen 
in the Annual Report of the Catholic Education Council (for 1923), 
issued in June and sent to all the clergy. A voluntary levy on all the 
parishes in the Kingdom is made in aid of our Training Collegés, where- 
in those Catholic teachers essential to the maintenance of the Catholic 
system are prepared for their work. The Report is naturally addressed 
in the first instance to the clergy, for it depends on them to convince 
the Faithful of the urgency of the need. 
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